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The  Comfortable  Way 

to  Shear  Sheep  is  with  this  Stewart 

No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Machine 

With  it  you  can  take  the  wool  off  evenly,  smoothly  anrl  quickly.  The  fiber 
will  be  longer;  there  will  be  no  second  cuts  in  the  fleece,  and  it  will  bring 
a  better  figure  in  the  market.  This  machine  has  large  balance  wheel  and  gears 
all  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  It  is  fitted  with  ball  bear- 
ings throughout,  including  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head. 
Price,  all  complete,  with  4  sets  of  cutting  knives,  is  only 

Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  $2  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

Write  today  for  new  1912  Catalogue  and  Free  Copyrighted  Book, 
*' EXPERT  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  SHEEP  SHEARING." 


Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  82  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 
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More  Money 

For  Cream 

We  need  more  cream  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  our 

"DAISY  BRAND"  BUTTER. 

Better  start  today  and  ship  us 
what  you  can  spare. 

"Checks  Mailed  for  Each  Shipment" 

We  pay  one  cent  above  Elgin  Market  for 

Butterfat 

□  □  □ 

The  Ohio  Dairy  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

llllllllllllll 
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Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Boston.  Massaehuset** 

J.  C.  CAMPBELL,  State  Agent  for  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Hartman  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Total  payment  to  police-holders  during  the  50  years'  experience, 
over  $175,000,000. 

Payment  to  policy-holders  during  1911,  represents  an  average  of 
over  Thirty-one  Thousand  Dollars  for  each  working  day  in  the  year. 

For  farther  information^  address 

W.  E.  &  R.  W.  HOYER, 

HARTMAN  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Citizens  Phone  2853  Bell,  Main  1390 


Is  a  different  and  a  better  washing  and  cleansing  (not  scouring)  powder.  Its  use 
means  a  new  and  a  sanitary  cleanliness  for  both  the  Dairy  and  Home — a  cleanli- 
ness that  removes  germs,  bacteria  and  ill-ismelling  odors,  as  well  as  dirt,  grime 
and  grease — a  cleanliness  that  sweetens  and  freshens  all  sour,  stale  and  slimy 
places. 

Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  &  Cleanser  does  not  make  a  suds  because  it  con- 
tains no  greasy,  oily  or  f  atty  substances.  Hence,  it  is  a  sanitary  material,  as  well 
as  a  sanitary  cleaner. 

Use  it  wherever  you  have  washing  or  cleaning  to  do,  and  as  you  would  any 
other  washing  material,  with  just  water.  It  will  not  redden  your  hands,  nor  will 
it  ' '  eat "  or  ' '  burn ' '  the  thing  cleaned,  but  with  less  work  it  will  do  more  wash- 
ing and  cleaning  than  you  ever  thought  possible  to  do. 

Because  Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  &  Cleanser  does 
wash  so  clean,  is  so  harmless  and  so  sanitary,  Agricultural 
Colleges,  Dairy  Schools,  Pure  Food  and  Milk  Inspectors,  as 
well  as  Boards  of  Health  everywhere  endorse  itp  use. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us.  For  barrel 
or  keg  quantities  ask  your  dairy  supply  man, 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Company,  Sole  Mfrs,  J!f^S:!S,°ri: 

In  Every  Package  This  cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited 


Indian  In  Circle 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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An  I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 
a  Necessity  on  Every  Farm 

IF  yon  expect  to  continue  farming  and  raise  a  paying  crop  every 
good  year,  you  must  arrange  to  return  to  the  soil  the  plant  food 
taken  from  it  by  growing  crops.    Neglect  is  bound  to  decrease 
the  productivity  of  your  farm,  and,  in  the  end,  to  ruin  it.    When  a 
farm  is  once  run  down  it  takes  5'ears  of  slow,  careful  upbuilding  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  original  fertility. 

If  you  attempt  to  fertilize  by  spreading  manure  with  a  fork,  you 
fertilize  unevenly  and  waste  fully  half  the  manure.  When  you  use 
an  I  H  C  manure  spreader  properly,  the  fertility  of  your  soil 
remains  at  a  constant  standard,  while  its  ph5-sical  condition  im- 
proves from  year  to  year,  assuring  bumper  crops  in  good  years, 
and  the  best  possible  stand  when  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable. 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

Kemp  20th  Century,  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf 

will  spread  manure  as  it  should  be  spread ;  in  an  even  coat  all  over 
the  field,  light  or  heavy  as  may  be  needed,  and  pulverized  so  that 
the  plant  food  elements  in  it  combine  with  the  soil. 

An  I  H  C  Spreader  has  many  mechanical  advantages.  The 
apron  moves  on  steel  rollers  running  on  steel  tracks.  This  con- 
struction reduces  draft  and  prevents  the  apron  from  slipping  under 
the  load.  Tne  apron  feed  mechanism  and  beater  gears  are  pro- 
vided with  shields  which  protectthem  from  sleet,  snow,  and  manure. 
A  strong,  durable  feed  moves  the  apron  steadily  toward  the  beater 
at  any  desired  rate  of  speed.  This  steady  movement  insures  even 
manure  spreading  whether  the  spreader  is  going  up  hill  or  down. 

Compare  the  I  H  C  apron  feed  mechanism  with  that  of 
any  other  manure  spreader  and  see  how  much  stronger 
and  more  positive  it  is.  I  H  C  Spreaders  are  so  con- 
structed in  everj'  detail  that  they  do  their  work  positively, 
with  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  driver  or  horses. 

I  H  C  Spreaders  are  made  in  different  styles  and  sizes, 
for  use  in  orchards,  vinej-ards  and  gardens,  on  small  and 
large  farms.  The  I  H  C  local  dealer  will  show  you  the 
machine  best  adapted  to  your  needs.  See  him  for  cata- 
logues and  full  information,  or,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
#  I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all, 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming:.  If  5'ou  have 
any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irri- 
gation, fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inauiries  specific  and  send  them 
tol  H  C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experimental  Stations 

Look  To  Us  For  Seed 
Indigenous  To  This  Territory 


We  have  the  best  that  money  and  experience  can  produce.  Our 
complete  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Farm  Requisites  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


The  J.  M.  McCullough'sSonsCo. 

SEEDSMEN 

EstabUshed  1838         316  WALNUT  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


WING'S  QUALITY  SEEDS 

ALFALFA 
SOY  BEANS 
SEED  CORN 

Our  ALFALFA  SEED  IS  GUAEANTEED  FEEE  FROM  DODDEE.  WE  EE- 
TAIL  MOEE  COY  BEANS  THAN  ANY  OTHBE  SEEDSMAN  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.    PEDIGEEED  SEED  COEN  and  SPECIAL  GEASS  MIXTURES. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  selling  our  ALFALFA  SEED  to  nearly  all  the 
EXPEEIMENT  STATIONS  and  AGEICULTUEAL  COLLEGES  throughout  th© 
' '  Corn  Belt ' '  and  the  New  England  States,  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  ' '  ALFALFA  AND  HOW  TO  GEOW  IT. ' '  This  gives  the 
latest  and  best  methods  for  growing  ALFALFA,  instructions  so  complete  that  anyone 
can  succeed  by  following  them,  tells  more  about  SOY  BEANS  than  you  can  learn 
from  any  other  source,  tells  you  how  to  build  up  your  farm  by  the  use  of  the  right 
crops  and  the  proper  fertilizers. 

WING  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  V,  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO. 
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New  Model 


OF  THE 


ROYAL 

STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


Has  Two  Color  Ribbon 
Back-Spacer,  Tabulator 

and  many  new  and  valuable 
patented  features  that  other 
typewriters    do    not  have 

PRICE, 
$75 

Send  for  ''The  Royal  Book/'  32 
pages  of  typewriter  information 
— the  finest  t^^eTrriter  catalog 
ever  issned.  Yonrs  for  a  postal 
card. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO, 

Royal  Typewriter  BIdg.,  New  York 
414  HAYDEN  BLDG., 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


The  World  Famed 

OLIVER 
PLOWS 


THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 


bnilt  to  please  the 


Designed  and 
farmers. 

A  plow  for  ever}^  condtion,  varying 
in  capacity  from  a  Goober  to  a  No.  55 
Bottom  Engine  Gang. 

Made  with  skill,  sold  with  confidence, 
used  ever^^vhere. 


Oliver  Chilled 
Plow  Works 

General  Offices: 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


South  Bend,  Ind., 


Works  at 
and  Hamilton, 


Ont.,  Canada 


Branch  Houses  at 


Portland,  Me. 
Eoehester,  X.  Y. 
Harrisburg-,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Eichmond.  Ta. 
INIansfield,  Ohio. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Louisvlle,  Ky. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Xashville,  Tenn. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Cedar  Eapids,  la. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 
Make  Money  for  You 

By  bringing  to  bear  upon  your  live  stock  consignments 
the  best  efforts  of  a  selling  organization  developed  and 
perfected  by  twenty-six  years  of  constant  study  and 
effort. 

You  cannot  possibly  find  a  live  stock  commission  firm 
of  higher  commercial  and  financial  standing;  that  has 
a  better  staff  of  salesmen;  or  that  w^ill  work  harder 
to  secure  top  market  value  for  your  consignments. 

Further,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  a 
small  or  a  large  feeder,  experienced  or  inexperienced, 
we  do  our  very  best  for  you  just  the  same — and 
that  means  that  no  one  can  do  more  or  better. 

Therefore,  to  insure  utmost  Security, 
Satisfaction  and  Profit,  you  should 

SHIP  YOUR  STOCK  TO 

CLAY,  ROBINSON  & 
COMPANY 

Chicago  E.  Buffalo  E.  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  So.  St.  Joseph 
Denver      So.  Omaha    Sioux  City      Fort  Worth      So.  St.  Paul 
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"We  have  used  Sal-Vet  since  1909  and  would  not 
know  how  to  grow  sheep  without  it.  We  consider 
it  the  only  practical  worm  remedy  on  the  market, 
for  it  destroys  the  worm  before  the  latter  has  a 
chance  to  injure  the  sheep,  if  kept  constantly  be- 
fore the  animals.  We  have  also  had  good  success 
with  the  treatment  in  cases  in  which  infection  was 
well  advanced.  We  consider  that  in  'Sal-Vet  lies 
the  Salvation  of  the  sheep  business  in  America, 
and  we  recommend  its  constant  use  to  our  cus- 
tomers, as  well  as  to  others. 

"CHAS.  LEET  &  SON.  Mantua,  Ohio." 


"We  have  used  Sal-Vet  with  excellent  astisfac- 
tion,  and  while  we  have  not  obtained  information 
as  to  the  absolute  effect  in  our  sheep,  they  con- 
sumed the  preparation  with  results  which  appear 
to  us  to  corroborate  your  statement,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable for  discouraging  the  development  of  worms 
and  keeping  sheep  in  good  condition.  I  believe 
that  Sal- Vet  will  repay  the  user  in  the  results 
which  come  from  its  action  in  his  flock. 

(iSigned)  "C.  S.  PLLt^iB,  B.  Sc.. 
"Prof.  Animal  Husbandry." 


Warning! 


Save  Your  Little  Pigs 

From  Deadly  Worms  and  Diseases 

If  you  want  healthy  litters  of  pigs  like  these  you  mast  keep  them  free 
from  worms.  Even  three  weeks  old  pigs  are  often  found  loaded  with 
these  deadly  pests.  Their  growth  is  stunted.  They  cannot  put  on  money- 
making  fat.  They  become  easy  victims  of  hog  cholera  and  other  destruct- 
ive contagious  diseases;  not  only  that,  bu  worms  rob  both  old  hogs 
and  young  pigs  of  their  feed,  sap  their  vitality,  steal  away  your  profits 
every  hour  they  are  allowed  to  infest  your  herd.  Stop  this  costly  loss  with 

TAe  Great  Worm 
Destroyer  and  Conditioner 

A  medicated  salt  guaranteed  to  rid  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  of  all  stomach  and  free  in- 
testinal worms.   Not  only  that,  but  Sal-Vet  aids  digestion,  puts  an  edge  on  the  appetite;  keeps  ^' 
-top  condition.   You  do  not  have  to  *'dose']^'with  Sal -Vet.   No  drenching — no  O 


Mi  lu.  MI  an. 


your  stock  in  tip- 


your  St  .     .  _  .   ^ 

handling.  Animals  eat  it  naturally.  They  doctor  themselves.  Read  what  this  wise  farmer  says:  ^4*'^' 


"I  have  been  a  free  user  of  'Sal -Vet'  ever  since  its  introduction,  and  find  that  it  is  the  most 
perfect  worm  exterminator  on  the  market  today.   I  feed  'Sal -Vet'  as  I  would  salt,  and  not  as  a 
feed,  and  it  will  positively  do  all  that  you  claim  for  it." 


E.  C.  STONE,  Sec.  Amer.  Hamp.  Swine  Record  Assn.,  Peoria,  111. 

Tfv  it  GO  Days  Before  You  Pav  J  know  that  Sai-Vet  win  rid  your 

nogs,  sheep,  horses  and  cattle 
of  worms  and  indigestion  and  I  want  you  to  try  it 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  telling  me  how  many  head  

and  I'll  send  you  at  once  enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  them  60days 
do  all  I  claim,  then  you  needn't  pay  me  one  cent 

Send  No  Money— Just  This 


S.  R.  FEIL,  Pres.  S.  R.  Fell  Co.  Dept.  Ag.S. 


Prices  :  40  lbs. , $2. 25 ;  100  lbs. ,  $5. 00 ;  200  lbs .  .$9. 00, 
$13.00 ;  500  lbs. .  $21 . 12.   No  order  filled  for  less  than 
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FALL  BULBS 

READY  IN  SEPTEMBER 

TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  LILIES,  ETC. 

HARDY  PLANTS,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 


PAEONIES. — Plant  now,  and  save  a  year's  time.  Finest  collection  of 
new  and  rare  kinds  in  Central  Ohio. 

PHLOX,  HARDY — ^Best  varieties,  and  blooming  now  in  great  profusion 
at  our  True  Blue  Farms. 

ROSES,  Hardy  and  Everblooming — 20,000  field  grown.  Many  in  bloom 
now.  A  fine  opportunity  to  make  selection.  Send  for  our  list 
of  these  choicest  roses. 

Samples  of  cut  blooms  of  Roses  and  Phlox  can  usually  be  seen  at  our 
North  High  Street  Store,  No.  114. 

Fall  Bulb  and  Plant  Catalogue  ready  soon.   Free  on  request. 


LIVINGSTON'S 


FARM  SEEDS 

SEASONABLE  SEEDS,  ALL  KINDS  &  SORTS 

SEED  WHEAT,  SEED  RYE 
High  Grade  ALFALFA  a  Specialty. 
HAIRY  VETCH,  GRASS  MIXTURE 

NEW  TIMOTHY  SEED 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs 
Free  Fall  Catalogue  on  Request. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Company 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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IT  is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  this,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of 
Ohio's  capital  at  Co- 
lumbus should  be  made 
the  occasion  for  a  spe- 
cial centennial  issue  by 
one  of  our  magazines 
devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
Certainly  no  line  of  en- 
deavor within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  state  has 
ever  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  than 
has  Agriculture,  and  surely  none  has 
made  more  persistent  or  greater  ad- 
vances during  the  century  that  has 
passed. 

From  the  time  of  the  early  clearing 
of  the  hardy  pioneers  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day  of  broad  expanse  of  fertile 
fields,  agricultural  methods  and  agri- 
cultural conditions  have  been  constant- 
ly and  steadily  improving.  The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  its 
numerous  officers  controlling  the  legal 
phases  of  all  agricultural  affairs,  the 
Experiment  Station  and  sub-stations 
developing  scientific  facts  and  methods, 
the  complete  and  deviously  ramifying 
system  of  public  instruction  headed  by 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
ending  only  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
smallest  rural  school  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  School  Commissioner 
— all  are  but  details  of  the  wonderful 
development  which  the  march  of  prog- 
ress has  evolved. 


It  is  however,  only 
within  the  last  decade 
that  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  movement 
has  become  apparent — 
that  the  wave  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  has 
rolled  high  toward  its 
crest  and  has  finally  re- 
A^ealed  to  us  in  our  mod- 
ern rural  homes  the 
state 's  real  strength  and 
wealth.  With  the  my- 
riad, powerful  forces  at 
work,  all  aimed  toward 
the  development  of  this 
primal  occupation,  one 
can  but  conjecture  to  what  height  of 
perfection  our  next  centennial  will  find 
it  advanced. 

The  present  day  seems  to  hold  noth- 
ing but  profit  and  pleasure  for  the  for- 
tunate farmer  who  resides  lord  of  his 
quarter  section.  Land  values  must  in- 
evitably rise  co-ordinate  with  the  rise 
of  food  values.  As  our  tillable  areas 
become  more  and  more  restricted  and 
subdivided,  the  growing  multitudes  of 
our  already  teeming  cities  must  become 
to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  depend- 
ent upon  the  farmer.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  diminution  in  the  prestige  to 
which  the  agriculturist  has  attaned  in 
the  past  decade — rather  will  this  esteem 
grow  until  the  farm  is  universally  and 
rightly  considered  a  factory,  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  occupation  a  business 
in  every  sense,  albeit  requiring  the 
added  skill  and  knowledge  of  a  profes- 
sion. 

JUDSON  HARMON. 


HON.  JUDSON  HARMON 
Governor  of  Ohio 
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What  the  Next  Decade  Will  Bring  to  Ohio 

Agriculture 


A.  G.  McCALL 
Professor  of  Agronomy 


IT  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  bushels  of 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  tons  of  hay  or 
numbers  of  live  stock,  what  the  next 
decade  will  bring  to  Ohio  Agriculture. 
That  there  will  be  an  increase  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  no  one  will  doubt 
for  a  moment,  but  any  attempt  to  make 
a  quantitative  estimate  would  be  mere 
speculation.  With  all  of  the  forces 
which  are  now  in  operation  for  the  bet- 
terment of  agriculture  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  the  next  decade  did 
not  bring  at  least  some  measure  of 
practical  improvement  to  the.  farms  of 
Ohio  and  the  country  at  large. 

But  the  most  important  contribution 
which  the  decade  will  bring  to  agricul- 
ture will  be  the  great  body  of  young 
men  who  will  leave  our  agricultural  col- 
leges with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
practice. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  new 
century  our  colleges  have  experienced 
many  changes  in  the  form  and  charac- 
ter of  their  work  and  during  this  period 
they  have  sent  out  a  large  number  of 
men  trained  in  agriculture.  The  efforts 
of  many  of  these  men  for  the  betterment 
of  agriculture  have  not  been  felt  on  the 
farm  because  they  have  been  absorbed 
in  experiment  station  research  and  in 
the  training  of  others  in  our  colleges. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  decade 
will  see  our  graduates  returning  to  the 
farm  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  be- 
fore.  There  they  will  be  in  position  to 


exercise  a  direct  and  positive  influence 
upon  the  community  and  put  to  test  the 
practical  efficiency  of  a  college  educa- 
tion and  training.  The  public  is  de- 
manding as  never  before  that  our  state 
and  federal  supported  institutions  dem- 
onstrate their  ability  to  train  men  and 
women  for  every  important  and  useful 
duty  which  will  be  required  of  them. 
While  there  is  no  justification  for  an  ed- 
ucation which  does  not  give  to  its  pos- 
sessor a  greater  practical  efficiency  it 
is  necessary  that  we  guard  against  the 
growing  tendency  in  our  agricultural 
colleges  to  graduate  men  in  special 
lines  of  work  and  send  them  out  with- 
out the  training  necessary  to  develop  a 
successful  and  useful  citizenship  in  the 
broadest  sense.  With  a  more  even  bal- 
ance between  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  and  research  men 
the  next  decade  will  see  an  increasingly 
larger  number  of  college  trained  men 
going  back  to  the  farm  and  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  commonwealth  their  ability 
to  perform  the  practical  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  will  continue  to 
justify  its  existence  by  helping  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  research  men  and 
teachers  and  by  sending  back  to  the 
farms  of  Ohio  in  larger  numbers  than 
ever  before,  young  men  trained  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and 
at  the  same  time  educated  for  better 
citizenship. 
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The  Home  of  the  Jerseys 

ALFRED  VIVIAN,  Ph.  G. 
Head  Agricultural  Chemistry  Department,  Ohio  State  University 

(Prof,  and  Mrs.  Vivian  are  making  an  extended  tour  around  the  world.) 


THERE  is  something  wonderfully 
fascinating  about  the  Jersey  cow. 
Once  the  love  of  her  gets  into  the  blood 
it  is  hard  to  eradicate.  One  imagines 
he  is  off  with  the  old  love  only  to  find 
that  there  are  moments  when  it  returns 
with  compelling  force. 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  the  stories  say. 
the  writer  was  interested  in  a  small  herd 
of  Jerseys.  That  was  before  the  day  of 


''points."  When  one  undertook  to 
trace  back  a  pedigree  through  sire  and 
dam,  sooner  or  later  he  came  to  the 
words  ''imported  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey,"  and  there  the  record  ended. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  one  should 
dream  of  this  island,  whose  reputation 
was  so  well  established  in  the  world  of 
animal  breeders  that  no  other  guaran- 
tee of  purity  of  blood  was  demanded 


JEESEY  COAVS  OX  THEIE  XATIYE  HEATH. 


agricultural  colleges,  and  also  before 
the  days  of  advanced  registry  and  the 
omniscience  of  the  Babcock  test.  It 
was  also  in  the  days  when  escutcheons 
were  studied,  and  thereby  was  foretold 
the  future  milk  producing  power  of  the 
as  yet  unmilked  heifer.  The  study  of 
pedigrees  was  just  as  absorbing  in  those 
days  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  even 
if  there  were  no  recorded  yields  of  but- 
ter fat,  and  the   breeding  was  for 


than  the  fact  that  the  animal  was  raised 
there !  This  island  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  dairy  world  is  quite  as 
fascinating  as  the  cattle  it  produces, 
and  one  hesitates  to  write  of  it  while 
yet  breathing  its  atmosphere,  lest  he  be 
led  into  an  undue  use  of  superlatives. 

Jersey  is  the  largest  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Channel  Islands,  which 
includes  in  addition  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  Herm,  Je- 
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thou,  and  a  number  of  others  which  are 
not  more  than  rocky  points.  Geograph- 
ically these  islands  belong  to  France, 
although  they  have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  England  for  over  eight  centu- 
ries. Jersey  is  only  sixteen  miles  from 
the  coast  of  France  and  is  nearly  seven- 
ty miles  from  England.  The  inhab- 
itants are  largely  of  Norman  French 
descent  and  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  island  is  still  old  Norman-French. 
Most  of  the  people  speak  English,  al- 


rugged.  The  many  rocks  and  the  un- 
certain tide  make  the  coast  unusually 
dangerous.  ''In  all  the  world  there  is 
no  coast  like  the  coast  of  Jersey;  so 
treacherous,  so  snarling;  serrated  with 
rocks  seen  and  unseen,  tortured  by  cur- 
rents maliciously  whimsical,  encircled 
by  tides  that  sweep  up  from  the  Ant- 
arctic world  with  the  devouring  force 
of  a  monstrous  serpent  projecting  itself 
toward  its  prey." 

The  approach  to  the  islands  in  the 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  LANES  ON  THE  ISLE  OF  JEESEY. 


though  many  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  country  districts  who  shake  their 
heads  when  addressed  in  English,  and 
ask,  ''Parle  vous  Francais?" 

Jersey  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and 
from  three  to  six  miles  in  width. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  sixty-two  square  miles,  or  thir- 
ty-nine thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  of  which  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  are  cultivated.  The  un- 
derlying stone  is  almost  entirely  gra- 
nite and  the  coast  line  is  extremely 


steamship  from  Weymouth,  England,  is 
a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  so  strik- 
ing is  the  contrast  between  the  rugged 
granite  walls  and  the  greenest  of  ver- 
dures with  which  they  are  crowned. 
When  once  on  land  the  grandeur  of  the 
coast  is  somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  softer 
beauty  of  the  pastoral  landscape. 
Surely  nature  has  been  lavish  with  Jer- 
sey, for  where  else  does  vegetation  so 
luxuriate  as  here  ?  A  good  soil,  abund- 
ance of  moisture,  a  temperate  climate, 
all  unite  to  produce  a  wealth  of  foliage 
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impossible  to  describe,  and  everywhere 
trees  and  grasses  and  flowers  grow  in 
riotous  profusion.  Plants  which  in 
America  are  known  as  potted  plants 
only,  here  grow  outdoors  almost  the  en- 
tire year.  Fuchsias  are  to  be  found  as 
large  shrubs  five  and  six  feet  tall  and 
geraniums  trained  against  the  wall 
reach  the  second  story  window.  In  bril- 
liance of  color  they  far  surpass  those 
grown  across  the  water. 

Good  roads  are  found  everywhere, 
for  they  are  built  of  granite  and  are 
scrupulously  cared  for,  even  to  being 
swept  by  hand  almost  daily.  The  road- 
sides are  planted  with  hedges  and  elms, 
the  latter  arching  over  in  many  in- 
stances to  form  a  complete  canopy — a 
delight  to  the  eye,  but  the  bane  of  the 
photographer.  When  the  shade  is  too 
dense  for  flowers  the  hedges  are  formed 
of  ferns  and  ivy,  and  in  many  cases  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  completely  en- 
circled by  the  clinging  ivy. 

But  what  about  the  cows,  someone 
asks  ?  They  are  here  also — eleven  thou- 
sand odd  beauties.  There  are  few  large 
herds  in  Jersey.  Most  of  the  farmers 
have  small  holdings.  The  largest  farm 
in  the  island  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Pence, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  it  contains  only  sixty-five 
acres.  Some  of  the  holdings  are  as 
small  as  four  acres,  the  average  size  is 
apparently  about  twelve  to  sixteen 
acres.  A  buyer  cannot  purchase  more 
than  one  or  two  cows  from  any  one 
farm,  but  as  only  one  breed  is  to  be 
found  on  the  island  he  really  has  a 
large  number  to  select  from  after  all. 
Perhaps  the  Jersey  man's  success  in 
breeding  has  been  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  he  possessed  such  a  small  number 
of  individuals.  He  certainly  has  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  his  cows  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  sights  is  the  affec- 
1;ion  displayed  between  the  cow  and  her 


ow^ner.  Wasn't  it  ex-Governor  Hoard 
who  once  said,  "Speak  to  a  cow  as  you 
would  to  a  lady?"  Well,  the  Jersey 
farmers  follow  that  advice  to  the  letter. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  the  breed.  No  ani- 
mal can  be  imported  to  the  island  ex- 
cept for  slaughter  and  under  the  most 
stringent  supervision.  It  is  said  that 
every  fat  ox  shipped  in  from  England 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  is  sold 
five  times  over,  and  no  one  is  refused  a 
piece  of  it  no  matter  how  many  pounds 
have  already  been  sold. 

The  registration  rules  are  also  very 
rigid.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  calf  is  dropped  a  certificate  must  be 
signed  to  that  effect  by  the  owner  and 
one  other,  and  the  registration  must 
take  place  within  eight  days  thereafter. 
Before  the  animal  receives  a  number 
and  is  "qualified"  it  must  be  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, when  it  is  reported  commended 
(C.)  or  highly  commended  (H.  C.)  Ex- 
aminations of  heifers  take  place  after 
dropping  the  first  calf.  In  the  case  of 
bulls  the  examination  takes  place  when 
the  animal  is  one  year  old,  and  his  dam 
must  be  exhibited  with  him  if  the  dam 
is  on  the  island.  Only  such  animals  as 
have  been  regularly  examined  go  into 
the  herd  book. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  work  cor- 
responding very  closely  to  the  advanced 
registry  plan  in  vogue  in  America  has 
been  carried  on  here.  An  attempt  is 
soon  to  be  made  to  start  something  of 
the  kind,  but  the  officials  of  the  Society 
feci  that  they  are  handicapped  by  hav- 
ing no  agency  like  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions to  control  the  work.  They  realize 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  some 
scheme  of  control  which  will  place  the 
reported  tests  above  suspicion,  and  that 
it  is  no  easy  problem  for  them  to  solve. 
A  more  courteous  lot  of  gentlemen  than 
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these  breeders  would  be  hard  to  find, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  conscientious  in  their  de- 
sires to  do  everything  possible  to  im- 
prove the  breed. 

Probably  most  American  farmers,  if 
they  think  of  J ersey  at  all,  imagine  that 
raising  cattle  is  the  sole  occupation  of 
the  islanders.  It  may  surprise  many  to 
know  that  the  income  from  animals  and 
animal  products  is  a  rather  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
Jersey  farms.  The  principal  money 
crop  of  the  island  is  the  early  potato. 
These  potatoes  are  planted  in  February 
and  are  ready  for  the  English  market 
in  April  or  May,  and  consequently  com- 
mand a  high  price.  One  man  stated 
that  he  sold  the  potatoes  from  four 
acres  for  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  this  year.  In  some  cases  the 
farmers  practically  said  that  they  kept 
the  cattle  because  they  needed  them  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Near- 


ly all  the  manure  is  used  on  the  potato 
ground  and,  in  addition  to  this,  from 
two-thirds  to  one  ton  of  a  high-grade- 
fertilizer  per  acre.  Much  of  the  liquid 
manure  is  collected  separately  and  used 
on  the  grass  land. 

Two  crops  yearly  are  always  pro-^ 
duced  on  the  same  ground  and  in  some 
cases  three.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  potatoes  are  commonly  followed 
by  tomatoes,  which  are  all  pruned  to 
single  stems  and  tied  to  stakes.  Both 
potatoes  and  tomatoes  have  to  be 
sprayed  to  prevent  blight,  which  is 
prevalent  here.  Early  tomatoes  are 
also  grown  under  glass,  but  no  arti- 
ficial heat  is  required. 

The  climate  is  so  favorable  to  flori- 
culture that  only  her  distance  from  the 
markets  prevents  Jersey  from  becom- 
ing an  important  factor  in  the  cut 
flower  trade,  for  her  beautiful  flowers, 
perhaps,  prompted  Victor  Hugo  to  call 
her,  "A  lovely  garden  of  the  sea." 


FAUVIC'S  EOSE, 
The  Island's  Prize  Two-Year-Old. 
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What  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  Is  Doing 
for  the  Ohio  Farmer 

CHAS.  E.  THORNE 
Director  uhio  Experiment  Station 


THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  was 
the  fifth  institution  of  its  kind  es- 
tablished in  America,  and  it  was  itself 
an  experiment  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
history,  having  to  grope  its  way 
through  an  unexplored  field  of  work. 
During  this  period  some  of  the  limita- 
tions of  experimental  research  in  agri- 
culture were  learned,  while  glimpses 
were  obtained  of  some  of  the  opportu- 
nities for  such  research. 


From  its  first  organization  the  Ohio 
Station  has  devoted  its  chief  energies 
to  field  work,  believing  that  the  most 
pressing  need  of  our  agrculture  is  the 
adaptation  to  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  farmer  on  his  farm  of  the  discov- 
eries of  modern  science,  and  remember- 
ing that  the  average  farmer  has  as  yet 
had  little  opportunity  to  secure  the 
training  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  these  adaptations  for  himself. 


One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  the  Station 's  his- 
tory was  the  importance  of  uniformity 
in  soil  conditions  and  of  permanence  in 
plan  and  continuity  of  work  in  the  stu- 
dy of  the  problems  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity which  came  to  the  Station  at  the 
close  of  this  period  to  re-locate  on  a 
soil  selected  in  the  light  of  this  earlier 
experience — an  opportunity  which  few 
similar  institutions  have  had — ^has  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  success  it 
has  attained. 

The  second  decade  of  the  Station's 
history  was  one  of  readjustment  and 
conservative  expansion  of  work;  but  it 
had  ceased  to  be  an  experimental  sta- 
tion. By  the  close  of  this  period  this 
fact  was  generally  recognized,  and  dur- 
ing its  third  decade  it  has  become,  we 
believe,  thoroughly  established  as  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  agriculture  of 
Ohio. 

From  its  first  organization  the  study 
of  the  problems  relating  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  soil  fertility  has  been  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  Station's  work,  and 
it  was  realized  at  an  early  date  that  this 
study  could  not  be  successfully  pursued 
on  a  single  type  of  soil,  nor  through  de- 
sultory tests,  made  for  a  single  season 
or  even  through  several  seasons.  Hence 
it  has  been  the  Station's  policy  to  es- 
tablish permanent  test  farms  on  typical 
soils  and  to  institute  on  these  farms  a 
line  of  soil  investigations  planned  to 
articulate  with  those  at  the  main  sta- 
tion and  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 

This  policy  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment to  date  of  eight  district  and 
county  experiment  farms,  scattered  over 
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the  state,  and  bringing  under  the  per- 
manent control  of  the  Station  as  many 
soil  formations.  Several  of  these  have 
been  established  within  the  last  two 
years,  under  the  county  experiment 
law,  but  the  three  district  farms  in  Cuy- 
ahoga, Montgomery  and  Meigs  counties 
have  been  in  operation  from  10  to  17 
years,  and  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  establishment  of  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  safe  and  conserva'ive 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil. 

With  this  equipment  the  Station  is  in 
position  to  give  advice  in  respect  to  the 


ing  the  work  to  orchards  leased  for  the 
purpose  and  to  others  whose  owners 
have  co-operated  in  the  investigations, 
and  the  outcome  has  been  that  the  lead- 
ing orchardists  of  the  state  have 
adopted  the  methods  thus  worked  out 
and  have  demonstrated  the  practicabili- 
ty of  producing  apples  in  Ohio  with  as 
much  certainty  and  of  as  fine  quality  as 
in  the  pioneer  days  when  a  failure  of 
the  apple  crop  was  unheard  of. 

In  the  feeding  and  care  of  livestock 
the  Ohio  Station  has  conducted  inves- 
tigations from  its  first  organization  and 


MAIN  BUILDING  AT  OHIO  EXPEEIMENT  STATION. 


treatment  of  the  land  based  upon  an 
experience  covering  a  considerable 
range  of  soils  and  extending  over  many 
years,  during  which  different  combina- 
tions of  fertilizing  materials  have  been 
used  on  crops  grown  under  conditions 
of  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  quantity 
and  composition  of  the  fertilizer  and 
the  amount  of  the  increase  produced,  an 
experience  which  is  being  widely  ex- 
tended through  the  county  experiment 
farms,  now  coming  under  the  Station's 
control. 

The  study  of  the  orchards  of  the  state 
and  of  the  factors  limiting  their  useful- 
ness was  begun  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  soil  problems,  and  has  been 
pursued  without  intermission,  extend- 


in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
farmer's  work,  it  is  able  to  offer  advice 
based  upon  long  continued  experiments 
in  which  the  food  has  been  carefully 
weighed  and  its  composition  determined 
and  the  increase  ascertained. 

The  first  staff  of  the  Station  consisted 
of  a  Director,  who  was  also  a  professor 
in  the  State  University  and  whose  time 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  professorial 
work ;  a  chemist ;  a  botanist ;  a  superin- 
tendent of  field  experiments,  and  one  or 
two  laborers,  and  it  occupied  about  30 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  present  staff  includes  twelve 
Department  Chiefs  with  60  scientific 
and  expert  assistants,  including  twelve 
chemists,  seven  botanists  and  four  en- 
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tomologists,  with  more  than  100  labor- 
ers, and  it  owns  or  occupies  under  per- 
manent lease  more  than  1,500  acres  of 
land.  These  figures  are  given  as  evi- 
dence that  its  work  has  been  found 
helpful  by  the  people  of  the  state. 

This  work,  however,  is  really  only 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Here  and 
there  is  a  farmer  or  fruit  grower  who 
is  profiting  by  it  enough  to  demon- 
strate beyond  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion the  correctness  and  adaptability  of 
its  advice — but  the  mass  inertia  of  the 
farming  population  as  a  whole  has  not 
yet  been  overcome,  nor  will  it  be  until 
our  farms  shall  be  managed  by  young 
men  who  have  had  that  training  in  the 
principles  and  applications  of  science 


which  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  giv- 
ing, either  directly,  or  by  training 
teachers  to  carry  further  the  work. 

The  first  Botanist  of  the  Experiment 
Station  was  the  first  gracjuate  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
history — a  department  which  comprised 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole.  Today  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  the  largest  department  of 
the  University,  and  unless  I  wholly  mis- 
interpret the  signs  of  the  times  it  will 
permanently  maintain  this  position. 

In  the  young  men  whom  this  college 
is  training,  and  in  those  whom  they  in 
time  shall  train,  lies  the  hope  of  the 
agriculture  of  Ohio. 


AT  WOEK  AT  THE  WOOSTEE  STATION. 
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One  Hundred  Years  of  Agriculture  in  Ohio 

O.  M.  KING 


ONE  hundred  years  ago  Ohio  real- 
ly had  no  agriculture  worthy  of 
the  name.  To  be  sure,  the  Indians 
scattered  here  and  there  over  this  wide 
domain  annually  scratched  up  small 
plots  of  dirt  and  carried  on  some  sem- 
blance of  corn  culture.  And  even  at 
that  early  date  a  few  hardy  pioneers 
had  established  themselves  along  the 
Ohio  river,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  were  obtained  from  the  for- 
est direct  and  agriculture  was  but  a 
secondary  consideration.  Why  should 
the  settler,  even  though  he  be  an  inher- 
ent husbandman,  clear  the  ground  and 
grow  extensive  crops?  After  his  own 
simple  Avants  were  supplied,  what  could 
he  possibly  do  with  the  surplus  ?  But 
an  unbroken  forest  extended  in  every 
direction.  The  river  offered  the  only 
outlet  and  the  nearest  market  was  New 
Orleans.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  agri- 
culture made  slow  progress  in  those 
early  days. 

Agriculture  as  an  industry  in  Ohio 
cannot  be  said  to  have  started  prior  to 
1832.  At  that  date  the  Ohio  canal  was 
completed  and  the  facility  for  transpor- 
tation thus  afforded  commenced  the  era 
of  agricultural  improvement  in  this 
state. 

The  accessibility  to  market  induced 
every  land-owner  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Agricultural  development  was  given 
another  forward  impetus  by  the  intro- 
duction and  extension  of  railway  sys- 
tems, which  became  important  in  1850 
and  have  finally  superceded  the  earlier 
form  of  transportation. 

Then,  as  now,  the  influence  of  good 
roads  upon  agricultural  prosperity  was 


partially  realized  and  the  National  gov- 
ernment undertook  the  construction  of 
one  good  road,  the  National  Road,  from 
Cumberland  City,  Maryland,  to  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio-  This  excellent  highway, 
when  completed,  about  1830.  offered 
direct  communication  with  the  eastern 
markets  and  proved  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  agricultural  development. 
Numerous  shorter  turnpikes  were  soon 
added  to  Ohio's  good  roads  equipment. 
Much  more  attention  was  henceforth 
given  to  the  growing  of  live  stock,  since 
the  animals  could  readily  be  driven 
through  to  market. 

Ohio  cattle  interests  early  had  the 
benefits  of  importations  of  pure  bred 
stock  from  England.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  first  stock  brought  in- 
to Ohio  was  descended  from  the  Short 
Horns  imported  from  England  into  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Patton,  first 
in  1783  and  later  in  1817.  However, 
during  the  first  quarter  century  of 
Ohio's  existence,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  native  cattle  were  scrub 
stock. 

' '  The  first  importations  into  Ohio 
from  England  direct  was  made  in  1834. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Breeding 
and  Importing  Company.  On  Nov.  2, 
1833,  Governor  Trimble,  George  Renick, 
General  Duncan  Mc Arthur,  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  of  introducing 
an  improved  breed  of  cattle,  formed  a 
company  and  contributed  the  amount 
necessary  to  import  from  England  some 
of  the  best  improved  cattle  of  that 
country.  The  sum  of  $9,200  was  very 
soon  subscribed  in  ninety-tAvo  shares  of 
$100  each,  and  after  making  the  neces- 


*  From  Burkett 's  Historv  of  Ohio  Agriculture. 
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sary  preliminary  inquiries  and  ar- 
rangements, the  company  appointed 
Mr.  Felix  Reniek,  of  Ross  Co.,  Ohio, 
their  agent  for  the  purchase  and  impor- 
tation. Nineteen  bulls  and  cows  of  the 
pure  bred  Shorthorn  and  Durham 
stock  were  purchased  from  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  successful  breeders 
of  England.  These  were  brought  to 
Ohio,  and  kept  together,  under  the  care 
of  an  agent,  and  they  were  increased  in 
number  by  additional  importations  from 
England  until  1836,  when  the  whole 
was  sold.  After  paying  all  expenses  a 
dividend  of  $280  per  share  was  de- 
clared on  the  ninety-two  shares  of  the 
stock  company,  amounting  to  $25,760. ' ' 

Devons  were  imported  in  1842,  Ayr- 
shires  in  1845,  Herfords  in  1852-53,  and 
Aberdeen-Angus  in  1875.  The  first 
pure  bred  Jerseys  were  brought  direct 
from  the  Isle  of  Jersey  in  1865  by  A.  D. 
Bullock,  of  Cincinnati. 

Dairymen  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  their  native  milk  and  butter  pro- 
ducers and  since  1875  importation  of 
Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Holsteins  have 
been  large  and  almost  continuous,  very 
high  prices  being  paid  for  particularly 
fine  animals. 

Ohio  early  took  a  leading  place 
among  the  sheep  producing  states  and 
has  successfully  maintained  the  posi- 
tion even  to  the  present  day.  To  Seth 
Adams  belongs  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing imported  into  this  state  the  first 
sheep  for  breeding  purposes.  In  1801 
he  brought  from  France  a  pair  of  Span- 
ish Merinos  and  placed  them  in  his 
fiock  at  Zanesville.  The  first  pair  of  off- 
spring sold  by  Mr.  Adams  went  to 
Judge  Todd,  of  Kentucky,  and  brought 
$1500.  This  importation  by  Mr.  Adams 
has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
flocks  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  is  per- 
haps second  in  importance  only  to  the 
importation    of   nearly   one  hundred 


head  brought  to  Connecticut  by  Colonel 
Humphreys  upon  the  completion  of  his 
term  of  office  as  minister  to  Spain.  In 
his  official  capacity  Mr.  Humphreys  was 
enabled  to  select  some  of  the  very  best 
stock  in  Spain.  Many  of  these  animals 
later  found  their  way  to  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Rotch, 
a  prominent  breeder  of  the  period. 

Under  Ohio  conditions  and  manage- 
ment the  Spanish  Merino  has  undergone 
considerable  modification  in  form  and 
general  character  and  from  this  stock 
has  been  developed  the  American  Me- 
rino. 

The  Southdowns,  Lincolnshires,  Cots- 
wold  and  New  Leicesters  were  intro- 
duced about  1834.  The  Shropshires 
and  Dorsets  were  brought  in  at  a  later 
date,  but  have  made  rapid  progress. 

Ohio  has  always  been  a  swine  produc- 
ing state,  and  within  her  borders  two 
of  the  most  popular  and  celebrated 
breeds  owe  their  development.  Little 
advance  was  made  in  the  improvement 
of  swine  prior  to  1850,  but  the  develop- 
ment since  that  time  has  outstripped 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  live  stock. 

The  Miami  Valley  seemed  to  be  the 
center  of  this  industry  and  Cincinnati 
soon  earned  the  appellation,  "Pork- 
opolis." 

By  a  mixture  of  bloods,  including  the 
Berkshires  and  Bedfords,  Irish  Grazers, 
Russians,  and  the  Chinas,  and,  influ- 
enced by  local  conditions,  there  finally 
evolved  the  PoMnd  Chinas,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  locality  and  markets.  In 
Northern  Ohio,  in  the  dairy  districts 
the  white  hog  of  Pennsylvania  was  im- 
proved and  became  known  as  Todd's 
Chester  White. 

Farm  Crops  and  Fruits. 

Wheat  has  always  been  extensively 
raised  in  this  state,  and  as  early  as  1825 
was  the  staple  crop.  One  of  the  first 
varieties  grown  was  the  Red  Chaff 
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Beared.  It  was  an  excellent  yielder 
and  well  suited  to  the  locality,  but 
about  1838  it  became  so  readily  suscep- 
tible to  the  rust  that  it  was  abandoned. 
Velvet  Chaff,  White  Flint,  and  Michi- 
gan each  had  its  period  of  popularity, 
but  successively  fell  prey  to  the  rust 
and  was  abandoned.  About  1846  the 
Mediterranean  variety  was  introduced 
and  has  withstood  the  rust  well.  Other 
varieties  have  come  in  their  turn,  to  suc- 
ceed or  fail,  and  to-day  we  have  a  score 
or  more  of  well-known  varieties. 

Flax  and  hemp  at  one  time  occupied 
considerable  acreage  in  Ohio,  but  have 
been  almost  entirely  driven  from  the 
fields  by  the  competition  of  cheaper  cot- 
ton fibres. 

As  early  as  1790  apple  orchards  were 
started  on  the  hillsides  at  Marietta.  In 
1805  the  peach  and  pear  became  w^ell 
established  also,  and  this  region  was 
long  noted  for  its  luscious  fruits. 

The  inroads  of  insects  and  fungus  dis- 
eases became  more  noticeable  as  settle- 
ments increased  and,  since  no  remedies 
were  then  known,  most  of  the  orchards 
were  abandoned  by  1860  or  1870.  Of 
late  years,  however,  orcharding  has  ob- 
tained a  new  start  in  that  section  and 
now  bids  fair  to  regain  its  lost  glory 
and  prominence. 

In  the  development  of  small  fruits 
the  name  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  of 
Cincinnati,  stands  out  pre-eminently. 


Through  his  development  of  the  Cataw- 
ba grape,  first  Cincinnati  and  many 
years  later  the  laI:o  region,  have  been 
given  an  industry  involving  invest- 
ment totaling  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Probably  no  state  has  contributed 
more  to  the  invention  and  development 
of  farm  machinery  than  has  Ohio.  The 
first  self-polishing,  steel  mouldboard 
plow  was  made  in  1845  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Strong  at  Gambler,  Knox  County.  In 
the  same  year  as  McCormick's  original 
invention,  Obel  Hassey,  of  Carthage, 
Hamilton  County,  also  invented  a 
reaper,  both  these  machines  being  pat- 
ented in  1834. 

While  Ohio  was  not  the  home  of  the 
inventions  of  several  of  our  most  im- 
portant machines,  she  was  usually  the 
great  experiment  field  where  the  tools 
were  tried  out  and  developed.  Spring- 
field was  for  many  years  the  home  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  plant  of 
agricultural  implements  in  the  world, 
and,  even  since  the  destruction  of  the 
great  Whitley  plant,  Springfield  still 
manufactures  probably  more  farm  ma- 
chinery in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
any  other  American  city. 

Progress  along  all  these  lines,  as  well 
as  many  others  not  mentioned,  aided 
and  guided  by  developing  educational 
facilities,  has  placed  and  maintained 
Ohio  in  the  first  rank  of  the  leading 
agricultural  states. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 
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The  First  Agricultural  College  Publication 

in  the  U.  S. 

RALPH  W.  JORDAN,  '14 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1894,  gave  birth  to 
The  Agricultural  Student,  the  first 
agricultural  college  paper  ever  pub- 
lished. The  outcome  of  the  launching 
was  doubtful.  The  whole  enterprise 
was  an  experiment.  Its  success  re- 
mained to  be  proven.    Sometime  dur- 


jornalists  could  make  a  go  of  it  and  the 
undertaking  would  be  serviceable  and 
cover  a  useful  field. 

Perhaps  the  financial  risk  in  embark- 
ing upon  so  new  an  enterprise  involv- 
ing the  expense  necessary  to  publish  the 
periodical  would  brand  it  as  a  wild-cat 


CHAS.  W.  BUEKETT. 

ing  the  month  preceding,  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  had  been  ap- 
proached for  permission  to  publish  the 
paper.  One  professor  greeted  the 
proposition  with  a  humorous  smile.  An- 
other felt  confident  that  the  embryonic 


JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM. 

proposition  in  the  eyes  of  a  business 
man.  Perhaps  the  editorial  judgment 
of  agricultural  students  would  be 
viewed  with  skepticism  by  f actulty  and 
reading  public.  Dean  Hunt  did  say  go 
ahead,  but  a  few  days  later  there  ar- 
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rived  the  following  typewritten  state- 
ment which  of  necessity  ran  for  many 
years  in  the  editorial  heading:  ''"While 
this  paper  is  published  with  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  President  of 
the  University,  and  the  officers  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  the  editors  of 
this  paper  are  alone  responsible  for  the 
statements  in  all  unsigned  articles." 

Nothing  daunted  the  efforts  of  the 
amateurs  behind  the  rudimentary  stu- 
dent paper.  In  due  time  the  first  edi- 
tion was  off  the  press.  An  editorial  in 
The  Lantern  at  that  time  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  ' '  The  success  of  the  venture  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  we  prophesy  a 
long  and  successful  career  to  our 
worthy  contemporary  and  wish  it  many 
returns  of  its  birthday." 

Turning  now  from  these  things,  let 
us  see  what  forces  were  at  work  behind 
the  apparently  frail  adventure.  What 
was  the  real  cause  of  its  coming  into 
existence  ?  An  editorial  in  the  first  is- 
sue touched  the  surface ;  the  object  be- 
ing ''to  bring  the  University  and  espe- 
cially the  School  of  Agriculture  into 
closer  and  more  friendly  relations  with 
the  people,  especally  the  farmers  of  the 
state." 

Years  ago  the  study  of  agriculture 
held  little  interest  among  people  in  gen- 
eral from  an  educational  standpoint. 
Although  the  "School  of  Agriculture" 
was  an  adjunct  to  the  University,  its 
students  had  no  common  bonds  of  fel- 
lowship with  those  of  other  depart- 
ments. The  "Ag"  was  held  apart  from 
those  of  other  courses  of  study,  a  vie  im 
of  unfortunate  crcumstances.  He  was 
stamped  as  an  "Ag, "  for  neither  vice 
nor  virtue  could  make  him  different. 
Few,  if  any,  Avere  known  among  the 
general  student  body.  They  did  not 
mingle  to  any  extent.  Nor  was  the 
"Ag"  ever  lauded,  as  distinction  and 
honor  were  never  his. 


In  the  spring  of  1894  Charles  W. 
Burkett,  a  junior  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture, was  elected  as  one  of  the  Lan- 
tern Editors  by  the  Horton  Literary 
Society.  The  election  waxed  Avarm  but 
Burkett  won,  and  the  first  agricultural 
student  had  been  elected  to  the  Lan- 
tern Staff.  Mr.  Burkett  is  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  noAV  and 
has  Avon  a  good  many  battles  since  that 
time,  but  great  credit  is  due  him  for  be- 
ing among  the  first  to  impress  himself 
upon  the  general  student  body. 

During  the  summer  that  folloAved 
there  grcAv  out  of  his  efforts  an  idea  to 
create  a  ncAv  order  of  things.  "Pub- 
lish a  paper  in  the  interests  of  agricul- 
tural education."  Give  the  agricul- 
tural student  a  chance  to  shoAv  others 
that  he  is  aliA^e  and  real  and  just  as 
human  as  any  one  else.  Inspire  self- 
confidence  in  him.  Let  him  demon- 
strate that  he  has  the  same  loA^e  for  the 
higher  arts  as  his  felloAv  students. 

Mr.  Burkett  Avas  then  spending  his 
summer  A^acation  at  the  L^niA^ersity. 
Sometime  during  August  he  talked 
Avith  a  fcAv  members  of  the  faculty  as 
before  mentioned.  Not  much  elated  as 
a  result  of  the  interAieAvs,  yet  not  dis- 
posed to  back  out,  he  sought  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  Professor  F.  P. 
Stump.  Prof.  Stump,  a  graduate  of 
1892,  Avas  then  in  charge  of  the  college 
farm.  Being  a  comparatiA^ely  recent 
graduate,  he  could  A^ery  Avell  compre- 
hend the  possibilities  of  the  proposition 
and  yet  giA^e  sage  and  sound  adAdce  to 
its  iuA^estigator.  He  became  interested 
at  once.  He  gaA^e  not  only  his  adAice. 
but  offered  his  serA^ces  and  support  as 
Avell.  Prof.  Stump  had  business  con- 
nections and  acquaintances  in  the 
city  and  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Burkett 
that  he  Avould  be  a  A^aluable  man  to  be 
directly  associated  in  the  Avork.  Conse- 
quently he  Avas  placed  on  the  staff  as 
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Business  Manager.  It  was  through  the 
persuasive  powers  of  Prof.  Stump  that 
business  men  were  coaxed  into  invest- 
ing in  advertising  that  first  year.  In 
fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  success  of 
Prof.  Stump  in  soliciting  advertise- 
metns,  the  primitive  periodical,  a  pub- 
lications like  which  there  was  no  other 
at  that  time,  would  have  become  bank- 
rupt in  its  infancy.  Very  few  subscrip- 
tions came  in  and  the  publishers  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  advertis- 
ers, principally  Columbus  merchants. 
But  the  printer  was  compassionate,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  every  obligation 
was  met  with  a  small  margin  carried 
over. 

On  the  editorial  staff  the  first  year 
were  :  Messrs.  J.  S.  Hine,now  professor; 
M.  M.  Rariek,  physician;  R.  W.  Dun- 
lap,  ex-senator  and  farmer;  D.  A. 
Crowner,  butter  manufacturer  John  F. 
Cunningham,  Editor  The  Ohio  Farmer ; 
Frank  Ruhlen,  farmer;  E.  J.  Riggs,  H. 
H.  Loomis,  and  O.  E.  Spiers.  Two  of 
these  were  graduates,  two  were  seniors, 
five  were  juniors  and  one  sophomore. 
John  F.  Cunningham,  the  sophomore, 
was  later  elected  Business  Manager. 
He  was  the  first  student  shouldering 


the  responsibility  of  this  office,  the  one 
in  whom  was  entrusted  the  possibilities 
of  publishing  the  paper.  A  strenuous 
position,  too,  at  times,  for  the  job  of 
keeping  the  ship  afloat  required  persist- 
ent fighting  to  get  results. 

The  growth  of  the  paper  that  repre- 
sented the  true  spirit  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  has  been  as  sure  and  cer- 
tain as  the  growth  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation itself.  Every  year  shows  im- 
provement and  each  issue  creates  new 
interest  among  those  concerned  in  the 
study  of  agriculture.  The  paper  has 
grown  from  a  twelve  page  edition  to 
one  that  is  eight  times  that  size.  Other 
agricultural  college  publications  have 
since  sprung  up  all  over  the  country. 
Once  with  very  few  subscribers,  it  is 
now  the  pride  of  both  student  and  pro- 
fessor and  is  read  by  the  learned  and 
layman  as  well. 

Editor  Burkett  said  in  speaking  of 
his  connection  with  The  Agricultural 
Student:  "I  can  say  that  the  experi- 
ence I  had  has  been  invaluable  to  me 
and  I  doubt  if  anybody  in  all  the  land 
actually  enjoyed  a  journalistic  experi- 
ence more  than  I  did  the  time  I  was 
connected  with  this  embryonic  farm 
paper." 


EOOTING  FOR  ''OHIO  STATE.' 
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An  Ideal  Country  Home 


THE  insistent  tinkle  of  a  bell  called 
me  to  the  telephone  in  my  room  at 
a  certain  Green  Connty  hotel  which  I 
chanced  to  be  visiting  for  a  short 
period. 

I  immediately  recognized  the  voice 
of  an  old  college  chnm  who  lived  on  a 
farm  near  a  neighboring  town. 
''Would  I  come  out  and  visit  him  if 
he  should  drive  over  after  me?" 
''WelL  I  should  guess,  yes!'"  That 


I  was  well  aware  that  the  cool  moon- 
light summer  's  night  was  most  beauti- 
ful, that  the  country  through  which  we 
passed  was  a  prosperous  and  most  ex- 
cellent agricultural  region,  and  that  the 
large,  stone-flanked,  gateway,  and  ar- 
bored  drive  which  we  finally  entered, 
portended  much  for  the  morrow.  How 
much  I  did  not  know  until  upon  being 
awakened  by  the  streaming  sunlight 
and  the  caroling  birds  the  next  morn. 


A  BOWEE  OF  EOSES  AXD  TEEES  AXD  YIXES  EXSCOXCED  :\IY  ABIDIXG  PLACE. 


settled  it.  Accompanied  by  two 
friends  he  arrived  about  four  o  "clock — 
just  after  I  had  finished  my  lecture  for 
the  day.  We  immediately  drove  to  a 
nearby  park  where  Ave  speedily  elimi- 
nated every  vestige  of  the  excellent 
picnic  supper  prepared  by  the  ""two 
friends."  After  participating  in  the 
various  diversions  of  the  park  for  a 
time,  we  started  for  my  friend's  home, 
rapidly  conveyed  behind  a  pair  of 
lively  bays. 


I  looked  about  me  and  saw  what  a  ver- 
itable bower  of  roses  and  trees  and 
vines  ensconced  my  abiding  place  :  until 
I  had  experienced  the  cool  and  refresh- 
ing delight  of  the  various  furnishings  of 
delight  of  the  various  furnishings  of 
ease  and  comfort  with  which  the  deep, 
wide  veranda  was  generously  supplied ; 
and  finally  until  I  had  met  the  charm- 
ing parent  and  brothers  of  my  friend. 

Xone  lacked  appetite  for  the  break- 
fast which  followed,  at  least  I  can  give 
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expert  testimony  in  one  instance.  Just 
preceding  family  worship  our  animated 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  tel- 
ephone call  from  a  neighbors,  complet- 
ing arrangements  for  an  automobile 
trip  to  Joseph  Wing's  farm  twetny-five 
miles  distant,  which  our  host  and  host- 
ess had  planned  for  the  day.  The  ma- 
chine was  presently  at  the  door  and 
since  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  before  their  return,  it  was  with 
much  regret  that  I  bade  them  good-bye 
after  such  a  brief  acquaintance. 

Their  departure  effected,  our  time 
was  now  free  for  amusement — or  al- 
most free.  Of  course  there  was  ice 
cream  to  freeze  and  water  to  pump  for 
the  bath  room,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
stock,  but  the  gasoline  engine  rendered 
this  mere  play  and  before  long  we 
started  out  to  inspect  the  farm. 

After  being  shown  two  large  cement 
block  silos  in  process  of  construction, 
after  having  viewed  with  admiration 
several  Percherons  and  colts,  a  large 
flock  of  Merinos  and  Dorsets  and 
several  droves  of  excellent  Duroc-Jer- 
seys,  after  tramping  over  acres  and 
acres  of  blue  grass  and  clover  pastures 
and  noting  large  fields  of  corn  and  al- 
falfa, I  found  myself  persistently 
thinking,  "Well,  how  big  is  this  place, 
anyhow?"  Inquiry  brought  forth  the 
fact  that  the  farm  now  consisted  of 
three  hundred  acres,  practically  all  til- 
lable. The  equipment  included  two 
tenant  houses  and  two  sets  of  barns. 
The  tenants  are  allowed  a  garden  space, 
pasHirage  for  a  cow  and  a  pig,  and  are 
paid  a  stated  sum  per  working  day  with 
a  special  rate  for  harvest  and  corn  cut- 
ting. Under  this  arrangement  they  are 
perfectly  contented,  put  the  owner's 
wife  to  no  inconvenience  and  rarely 
care  to  move  from  the  farm. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 


to  me  to  learn  that  the  owner  of  this 
magnificent  farm,  a  man  now  in  vigor- 
ous middle  life,  had  earned  by  his  own 
efforts  practically  the  entire  investment 
represented.  Previous  to  1903  the  farm 
consisted  of  about  100  acres.  A  system 
of  purchasing  feeders  has  been  fol- 
lowed, particularly  the  use  of  winter 
feeder  lambs.  In  this  way  an  extra 
profit  has  been  derived  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fertility  of  the  farm  has  been 
increased  until  at  the  present  time  it 
is  at  the  very  height  of  condition. 

Upon  returning  to  the  main  residence 
I  asked  for  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
arrange  my  notes  for  the  afternoon's 
lecture  and  was  shown  into  a  room 
which  I  immediately  recognized  as  sym- 
bolizin,  in  a  way,  the  vital  factor  of 
success — the  real  heart  of  this  whole 
farming  enterprise.  It  was  the  office — 
the  outward  sign  of  the  logical,  orderly, 
mind  which  conducted  the  multitudin- 
ous operations  of  the  farm  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  and  in  a  business  like  man- 
ner. To  me  it  bespoke  the  real  differ- 
ence between  the  "cut,  try  and  guess" 
method,  and  the  "know-how"  method. 

I  was  seated  at  the  roll-top  desk, 
neatly  printed  stationery  was  handed 
me,  a  typewriter  whirled  around  at 
my  side  and  I  was  left  to  my  own 
thoughts. 

My  notes  rapidly  assumed  shape,  din- 
ner was  announced,  and  after  partak- 
ing of  the  hearty  repast  which  the  girls 
had  prepared  for  our  special  delecta- 
tion, I  was  taken  to  the  nearby  town 
where  I  caught  the  interurban  car 
which  whisked  me  to  my  destination  in 
time  for  the  afternoon  lecture.  But 
my  thoughts  were  not  of  the  lecture — 
I  was  thinking  of  what  certain  mis- 
guided city  friends  had  said  about 
"living  in  the  country"  and  was  won- 
dering how  on  earth  anyone  could  live 
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by  preference  penned  up  between  four 
'  brick  walls  on  a  two  by  four  lot  in  the 
city,  when  such  a  wealth  and  plentitude 


of  wholesome  living  such  as  I  had  just 
experienced,  might  be  theirs. — Editor. 


Development  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair 


GEO.  B.  CRONE,  '13 


TO  most  people  the  term  'fair'  brings 
to  mind  a  display  of  products  of 
the  farm.  And  so  it  is,  but  with  much 
more  added.  If  one  considers  the  fair 
in  this  way  he  must  inevitably  associate 
its  history  with  that  of  the  history  of 
agriculture  in  Ohio. 

The  first  settlers  in  Ohio  were  of 
necessity  agriculturists.  Their  houses 
were  built  of  logs  and  covered  with 


May.  The  planter  carried  his  seed 
corn  in  a  bag,  which  Avas  suspended 
about  his  waist.  When  the  corn  came 
up,  a  hoe  was  used  for  cleaning  out 
the  weeds  and  stirring  the  soil  about 
the  plants.  This  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
condition  of  Ohio  agriculture  before 
the  first  fair  held  in  1850.  It  will  bring 
before  us  what  we  might  have  seen  at 
that  fair  had  we  been  there. 


HOESE  BUILDIXa. 


long,  split,  oak  shingles,  held  in  place 
by  logs  or  poles  used  as  nails.  School 
houses  and  churches  were  also  built  of 
logs.  Oxen  were  generally  used  for 
farm  work;  they  were  less  expensive 
than  horses  and  more  easily  kept,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  avail- 
able for  beef  when  unfit  for  Avork. 
Wheat  Avas  soaa'u  broadcast  among 
stumps.  Red  Chaff  bearded  AA'heat  Avas 
introduced  by  early  settlers  and  Avas 
one  of  the  first  A^arieties  cultiA^ated  in 
the  state.    Corn  Avas  planted  early  in 


It  Avas  held  at  Camp  Washington, 
near  Cincinnati.  It  Avas  a  great  success 
and  the  attendance  Avas  large.  This 
and  those  held  later  could  be  compared 
AA'ith  our  best  county  fairs  of  today. 
Buildings  Avere  arranged  only  tempora- 
rily. Each  day  multitudes  of  convey- 
ances carrying  people  to  the  fair  made 
up  part  of  the  attractions.  Exhibits  of 
home  farm-products  Avere  shoAvn  almost 
exclusiA^ely.  Mother's  ability  to  pre- 
pare prize  preserA^es  then  meant  more 
than  it  does  noAv.     Fcav  implements 
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were  shown  as  few  improvements  had 
heen  made.  In  all,  it  was  a  happy  re- 
union of  those  people  nearest  the  place 
where  it  was  held. 

Following  this,  the  fair  was  without 
a  permanent  home  for  some  years.  It 
was  held  in  Colnmbus  in  1851 ;  Cleve- 
land, 1852;  Dayton,  1853;  Newark, 
1854;  Columbus,  1855;  Cleveland,  1856; 
Cincinnati,  1857 ;  Sandusky,  1858 ; 
Zanesville,  1859;  Dayton,  1860,1861; 
Cleveland,  1862,  1863 ;  Columbus,  1864, 
1865 ;  Dayton,  1866,  1867  ;  Toledo,  1868, 
1869;  Springfield,  1870,  1871;  Mans- 
field, 1872,  1873.  In  1874  the  State 
Fair  was  located  in  Columbus,  occupy- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Franklin 
County  Agricultural  Society  (now 
Franklin  Park)  until  1886,  when  it  was 
permanently  located  on  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  Grounds,  comprising  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  acres,  situated  just  north  of 
the  city.  These  'grounds  iliave  been 
improved  and  beautified  and  fine  build- 
ings erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
exhibitors  in  every  department.  At 
present,  there  are  seventeen  buildings 
in  all,  the  live  stock  building  being 
among  the  largest  and  most  commodi- 
ous in  the  United  States.    This  year  a 


new  dairy  building  has  been  added 
which  insures  an  extensive  dairy  ex- 
hibit. 

With  a  fair  every  year  since  1850,  ex- 
cept in  1888,  when  the  "Ohio  Centen- 
nial Commission"  was  authorized  to 
hold  its  exhibition  on  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  the  present  magnitude  has 
come  by  a  gradual  evolution  of  our 
agriculture,  and  it  is  now  and  must  of 
necessity  remain  in  keeping  with  the 
general  progressiveness  of  our  farmers. 

How  much  good  the  State  Fair  in 
common  with  our  county  fairs  have 
done  in  contributing  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  state  and  our  material 
prosperity,  can  never  be  estimated. 

But  the  influence  of  the  agricultural 
fair  idea  has  been  quietly  and  silently 
made,  and  today  we  are  bequeathed  a 
rich  legacy  in  the  form  of  awakened 
thought  of  a  better  husbandry.  The 
impulse  given  us  by  the  fair  has  re- 
sulted in  better  and  more  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  superior  grades  of 
all  agricultural  and  horticultural  pro- 
ducts, the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  and  the  application  of  sci- 
entific principles  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  farm  and  garden. 
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Water  Supply  System  in  the  Farm  Home 


S.  E.  BROWN 


NE  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
with  farm  life  as  found  by  the 
commission  appointed  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt when  president,  was  the  lack  of 
conveniences  in  the  home.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  when  compared  with  the 
conveniences  found  in  the  average  city 
dwelling,  the  farm  home  even  of  the 
well-to-do  farmer  shows  badly.  Labor 
saving  devices  have  been  purchased  for 
farm  use  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
money  invested  for  conveniences  for 
the  home,  however,  is  comparatively 


the  advantages  and  sanitary  conveni- 
ences of  the  city  home.  A  modern 
bathroom,  kitchen,  sink,  hot  water  tank, 
running  water  in  the  laundry,  dairy  and 
barn  are  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
far  greater  value  to  the  farmer  than 
the  small  cost  they  represent. 

One  great  virtue  of  a  pressure  water 
system  is  that  it  makes  a  modern  bath- 
room possible.  From  a  hygienic  stand- 
point the  bathroom  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  conditions  under  which  the 
average  family  on  the  farm  lived  until 


NOT  LUXUEIES,  BUT  NECESSITIES. 


small.  Fortunately  this  state  of  affairs 
is  changing  and  while  a  few  years  ago 
one  would  possibly  have  found  a  sewing 
machine,  washing  machine,  bread  mixer 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  articles  whose 
use  lightened  the  labors  of  the  house 
wife,  it  is  now  not  uncommon  to  find 
in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  arti- 
cles, water  systems,  heating  systems, 
lighting  plants,  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  fireless  cookers,  etc. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  dissention 
to  the  statement  that  of  all  the  above 
mentioned  items,  the  water  system 
stands  first  in  its  importance  to  family 
comfort  and  welfare.  The  farmhouse 
with  a  pressure  water  system  has  all 


recently  would  not  be  tolerated  by  a 
city  family.  Of  course  one  can  have 
baths  regardless  of  whether  there  is  a 
water  pressure  system  or  not.  But  the 
plain  fact  is  that  bathing  is  neglected 
when  it  means  the  carrying  of  water 
from  well  or  cistern,  heating  it  on  the 
stove  and  securing  after  all  this  effort 
a  rather  unsatisfactory  bath.  When  a 
man  comes  in  from  the  field  after  a 
hard  day's  toil,  his  body  reeking  with 
perspiration,  dusty,  tired,  exhausted, 
nothing  is  more  refreshing  and  con- 
ducive to  a  good  night's  rest  than  a 
pleasant,  agreeable  bath.  It  will  be 
taken,  too,  when  the  only  effort  re- 
quired is  to  turn  on  the  water. 
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When  the  element  of  convenience  is 
.considered  it  is  Isurprising  that  the 
farmer  has  so  long  permitted  himself — 
and  especially  the  women  of  his  house- 
hold— to  worry  along  with  the  endless 
toil  of  water  pumping  and  carrying. 
It  is  the  wife  and  daughters  that  usual- 


] 
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IT  LIGHTENS  LABOE. 


ly  suffer  most.  Not  only  must  water  be 
carried  for  ordinarj^  domestic  purposes 
but  on  wash  days  when  the  work 
should  be  lightened  it  is  increased  by 
the  labor  necessary  to  carry  tubful 
after  tubful  from  cistern  or  well,  fre- 
quently in  inclement  weather  when  the 
risks  from  exposure  are  great.  Con- 
trast this  with  running  water  both  hot 
and  cold  always  on  tap !  The  sum  that 
would  be  invested  in  a  new  implement 
to  lessen  the  work  on  the  farm  should 
surely  not  be  considered  exhorbitant  to 
expend  for  equipment  that  will  put  an 
end  to  all  this  needless  drudgery. 

Water  systems  as  now  offered  for 
private  installation  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  one  to  secure  apparatus  that 
is  dependable  and  that  can  be  secured 
for  a  reasonable  outlay.  One  of  the 
most  popular  types  marketed  is  known 
as  the  Fresh  Water  System,  so  called 
because   with   it   water  is  delivered 

Fresh"  from  the  well  to  the  faucet. 
This  system  will  always  have  prefer- 
ence where  convenience  and  flexibility 


are  given  first  consideration.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  modern  method  of  water 
delivery  under  pressure  and  gives  ser- 
vice fully  equal  to  and  in  most  cases 
surpassing  that  available  in  the  city. 
For  instance  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent 
to  find  these  systems  supplying  water 
from  well  or  spring  for  drinking  pur- 
poses ;  from  a  cistern  for  domestic  use ; 
and  from  one  or  more  additional  wells 
for  stock  and  general  purpose  use,  and 
all  operated  by  only  one  power  plant. 
This  Fresh  Water  system  is  available 
when  the  water  does  not  have  to  be 
elevated  more  than  100  feet  and  where 
the  water  is  clean,  free  from  sand,  grit 
and  other  impurities. 

These  plants  consist  of  an  air  com- 
pressor which  may  be  driven  by  a  small 
gasoline  engine  or  electric  motor,  an 
air-tight  steel  tank  for  air  storage  and 
an    auto-pneumatic    pump    for  each 


USING  NATUEE'S  POWEE. 

source  of  water  supply.  These  pumps 
consist  of  two  small  metalic  chambers 
which  are  submerged  in  the  water. 
When  a  faucet  is  opened  they  automat- 
ically fill  and  discharge  due  to  the  com- 
pressed air  pressure  from  the  storage 
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tank,  thus  giving  a  continuous  flow  of 
water.  In  addition  to  the  strong  fea- 
ture of  water  being  delivered  fresh  and 
cool  an  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
since  compressed  air  can  be  piped  most 
any  distance  to  the  auto -pneumatic 
pump  in  the  well  without  any  apprecia- 
ble loss,  the  power  plant,  and  air  stor- 
age tank  can  be  located  wherever  con- 


sion  of  compressed  air  from  a  1,000 
gallon  air  tank. 

TOTAL  PEESSUEE  IN  TANK  AT  STAET— 
IN  POUNDS. 


Pressure  on  Pump. 

40 

60 

80 

100 

25  lbs  

375 
102 

833 
510 
255 
68 

1310 
924 
596 
330 
153 

1786 
1327 
936 
612 
357 

35  lbs  

65  lbs  
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A  COMPLETE  INSTALLATION. 


venient,  as  in  barn,  garage  or  dry  base- 
ment. This  makes  it  an  easy  matter 
where  an  engine  is  used,  to  arrange  to 
have  it  drive  other  machinery  when  not 
in  use  for  pumping  water. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  Avho 
may  be  interested  to  know  something 
of  the  engineering  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  water  systems  we  give  below 
a  table  showing  the  amount  of  water,  in 
gallons,  that  can  be  drawn  from  fau- 
cets by  auto-pneumatic  pumps  at  vari- 
ous working  pressures  by  the  expan- 


To  make  the  above  table  of  greater 
value  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
water  used  for  various  purposes  on  the 
farm  is  also  given. 

Horses  drink  5  to  10  gallons  per  day. 
Cattle  drink  7  to  12  gallons  per  day. 
Hogs  drink  2  to  2^  gallons  per  day. 
Sheep  drink  1  to  2  gallons  per  day. 
With  40  to  50  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch,  an  ordinary  f  inch  garden 
hose  nozzle  requires  about  6  gallons 
per  minute,  when  throwing  a  solid 
stream,  or  about  4  gallons  when  spray- 
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ing.  It  requires  about  8  gallons  to 
sprinkle  100  square  feet  of  lawn ;  16  to 
20  gallons  will  soak  it  thoroughly. 
Thirty  gallons  fill  the  average  bath 
tub.  Three  hundred  gallons  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired by  the  average  sized  family  in 
24  hours. 

Only  power  driven  outfits  should  be 
considered  where  any  considerable 
amount  of  water  is  to  be  used.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
amount  of  water  used  for  general  pur- 
poses will  be  greatly  increased  when 
the  water  supply  system  is  put  in  ser- 
vice. This  does  not  imply  that  a  fam- 
ily will  be  extravagant  in  the  use  of 
water  merely  because  it  is  easily  ob- 
tained. It  means  that  all  too  small  an 
amount  is  used  where  the  family  de- 
pends on  other  methods.  In  addition 
to  the  plentiful  use  of  water  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  proper  stock  water- 
ing it  is  obvious  that  much  will,  if  avail- 
able, be  used  for  other  needs.  Thus  the 
garden  will  not  be  allowed  to  perish  in 
case  of  drought  nor  will  lawns  and 
flower  beds  be  permitted  to  die  down  in 
the  summer. 

Where  one  desires  to  draw  water 
from  a  single  well,  or  from  a  well  or 
cistern  the  pneumatic  tank  method  is 
frequently  used.  In  this  case  water  is 
pumped  into  an  air-tight  tank  the  com- 
pressive force  on  the  air  serving  to 
force  the  water  to  the  taps. 

Regardless  of  the  system  selected  a 
hand  operated  outfit  should  not  be  con- 


sidered unless  the  water  to  be  used  is 
confined  to  purely  domestic  purposes. 
A  considerable  amount  of  physical  en- 
ergy is  required  to  get  a  supply  of 
water  stored  under  a  pressure  of  from 
60  to  70  lbs.  As*  fire  protection  is  one 
of  the  great  features  in  favor  of  water 
pressure  systems  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  low  pressure  outfits  are  not  advisa- 
ble. Where  water  from  cistern  for 
bathroom,  sink,  etc.,  is  all  that  is  to  be 
pumped  a  hand  outfit  may  be  found 
satisfactory.  It  is  not  at  all  fitted  for 
service  where  stock  watering,  lawn 
sprinkling,  carriage  washing  and  simi- 
lar purposes  are  to  be  served. 

The  plan  of  a  new  house  should  in- 
variably incorporate  a  water  system 
even  though  the  installation  of  the  sys- 
tem is  not  to  be  made  immediately.  In 
the  same  way  in  the  selection  of  a  kitch- 
en range  or  furnace  it  should  be  seen  to 
that  the  firebox  has  pipes  for  water 
heating  or  at  least  so  arranged  that 
these  may  easily  be  put  in  place.  Heat- 
ing from  the  range  is  in  a  measure  more 
satisfactory  than  from  a  furnace  as  the 
range  is  more  likely  to  be  used  the  year 
round.  Plans  for  the  barn  should  also 
be  made  with  a  view  to  having  water 
brought  into  the  building,  as  inclement 
weather  makes  caring  for  stock  a  hard- 
ship. This  is  especially  true  during  the 
severe  weather  of  winter.  With  a 
water  pressure  system  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  fit  up  a  tank  in  all  build- 
ings where  animals  are  kept  so  that 
stock  can  be  watered  without  exposure. 
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The  Ohio  Rural  Life  Survey 

H.  E.  ESWINE 
Extension  Department,  Ohio  State  University 


THIS  year  Ohio  is  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  complete  inquiries  that 
has  ever  been  made  into  the  conditions 
of  rural  life.  This  inqnir}^  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Ohio  Rural  Life  Survey 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  "Warren  H. 
Wilson,  Department  of  Church  and  Ru- 
ral Life,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  Dr.  Thompson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  State  University,  is  the 


effort  been  made  to  carry  on  such  an 
inquirj^  on  as  large  a  scale  as  in  Ohio. 
Here  the  intention  is  to  cover  in  all 
about  twenty-five  counties.  These  coun- 
ties are  typical  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  state.  For  instance,  Columbiana 
and  Harrison  were  chosen  to  represent 
Eastern  Ohio ;  Adams  and  Lawrence, 
the  hill  section  of  Southern  Ohio ;  Fay- 
ette, a  county  having  a  large  per  cent 


CENTBALIZATION— ONE  SOLUTION  OF  EUEAL  SCHOOL  PEOBLEM. 


head  of  the  Advisory  Council  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  nearl}^ 
all  of  the  religious  denominations  of 
the  state,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  and  of  sev- 
eral  Ohio  Colleges. 

Ohio  is  not  the  first  state  in  which 
surveys  of  this  kind  have  been  made, 
as  published  reports  of  such  work  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  are  no^T 
out.   However,  in  no  other  state  has  an 


of  tenant  farmers,  and  Miami,  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  counties.  In  each 
of  these  the  rural  life  problem  has  a 
little  different  aspect. 

The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  take 
as  accurate  account  as  possible  of  the 
social,  economic,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional machinery  of  a  community.  The 
main  feature  is  the  religious  phase  and 
the  other  subjects  of  inquiry  are  stu- 
died and  investigated  with  reference  to 
their  bearing  on  this  one.  The  relation 
between  all  four  is  so  close  and  idtal 
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that  a  good  understanding  of  one  can 
not  be  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  others.  Successful  farming,  live 
churches,  efficient  schools,  and  good 
homes  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  survey  is  being  made  by  coun- 
ties, four  or  more  men  being  assigned 
to  each.  The  township,  though,  is  taken 
as  the  community  unit,  and  one  man 
gives  his  entire  time  to  that  for  from 
two  to  ten  days,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  township,  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  wishes  to  cover  the 
ground.  After  all  the  townships  have 
been  gone  over,  the  results  are  tabu- 
lated and  a  meeting  is  held  at  some  cen- 
tral point,  generally  the  county  seat, 
to  which  the  ministers  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  are  invited.  In  these  con- 
ferences the  most  striking  things  in  the 
survey  are  pointed  out.  Articles  are 
run  in  local  papers  calling  the  attention 
oi  the  public  to  some  of  the  important 
results  obtained. 

Of  course,  the  admission  must  be 
made  that  absolutely  accurate  informa- 
tion can  not  be  obtained,  but  enough 
can  be  gathered  to  enable  us  to  tell 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
what  the  trend  of  things  is,  and  this  is 
possibly  as  much  as  we  can  hope  for  or 
ask. 

On  the  economic  side  an  effort  is 
made  to  find  out  the  income  of  the 
farmers.  Manifestly,  the  larger  the  in- 
come of  the  farmers  of  a  community, 
the  better  able  they  are  to  support  re- 
ligious and  charitable  organizations  in 
their  midst.  Note  is  made  of  the  meth- 
ods of  farming  that  are  followed,  also 
the  systems  of  crop  rotation,  the  farm 
labor  problem,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  population.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  methods  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation  are  consid- 
ered. 

On  the  social  side  of  the  inquiry  the 


number  and  membership  of  secret  and 
fraternal  organizations  is  taken.  The; 
means  of  recreation  and  social  enjoy- 
ment are  observed,  the  moral  conditions 
and  tone  of  the  community  so  far  as 
they  can  be  found  out  are  noted.  This 
information  is  supplemented  by  the 
public  records  at  the  county  seat,  and 
in  tlj^^^ces  of  township  and  municipal 
offic^>" 

On  %e  side  of  rural  education,  the 
material  equipment  in  the  way  of 
school-houses,  grounds,  apparatus,  li- 
brary and  recreation  are  inquired  into. 
The  sex,  wages,  and  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  force  are  found  out.  The  enu- 
meration and  attendance  of  pupils  is 
ascertained.  The  extent  to  which  the 
school  serves  as  a  social  center  is  taken 
into  account. 

The  inquiry  into  religious  conditions 
comes  in  for  the  largest  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  location  and  condition  of  the 
church  building,  the  extent  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  ground  surrounding  it, 
and  other  buildings  thereon,  and  the 
size  and  location  of  the  parsonage,  if 
one  is  provided,  are  noted.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  church  is  studied  in  de- 
tail. The  number  of  members,  their  age 
and  sex,  are  found  out.  The  various 
organizations  of  the  congregation,  their 
membership  and  attendance  are  ob- 
tained. The  organization  and  member- 
ship of  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
classification  as  to  age,  etc.,  are  consid- 
ered. Special  inquiry  is  made  with  ref- 
erence to  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school, 
both  as  to  sex  and  to  age.  The  part 
that  the  church,  together  with  the  Sun- 
day school,  plays  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community,  is  gone  into. 

Along  with  this  inquiry,  and  as  a  part 
of  it,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  have  an 
intensive  study  made  of  as  many  com- 
munities as  possible.  The  plan  is  to  en- 
list local  ministers  and  other  interested 
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parties  in  making  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass of  an  entire  township,  or  even  of  a 
county,  and  in  this  way  getting  a  com- 
plete and  reliable  church  census.  This 
is  a  step  that  logically  follows  the  sur- 
vey as  it  is  now  being  conducted. 

Some  of  the  results  that  will  be  ob- 
tained in  this  survey  are  the  following : 

We  will  have  an  accurate  record  of 
the  number  of  churches  in  a  county  or 
smaller  unit ;  we  will  knoAV  just  what 
denominations  are  represented ;  we  will 
find  out  how  many  churches  have  been 
abandoned,  how  many  are  standing  still 
and  how  many  are  growing. 

We  will  know  approximately  the 
number  of  church  members,  the  per 


cent  of  these  that  attend  church,  and 
how  they  are  divided  as  to  sex  and  age. 

We  will  have  fairly  accurate  and  re- 
liable information  on  rural  recreation 
and  morals. 

We  will  know  what  communities  are 
over-churched  and  what  ones  are  under- 
churched. 

We  will  know  more  about  the  tenant 
problem  in  its  relation  to  the  church. 

We  will  find  out  where  the  church  is 
directing  the  social  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  community. 

Finally,  we  will  learn  much  of  the 
inter-relation  that  exists  between  the 
social,  religious,  economic  and  educa- 
tional forces  of  a  community. 
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Grape  Culture  in  Ohio 

B.  A.  SCHUELL 


THE  grape,  although  introduced  into 
Ohio  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  has  been  cultivated  from  remote 
antiquity  and  is  a  native  of  the  region 
surrounding  the  Caspian  Sea,  extend- 
ing as  far  west  as  Crimea.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  grape  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first  fruit  cultivated  by  man. 
From  its  native  home  it  has  spread  all 
over  the  world  and  today  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  country,  grown  undei: 
various  conditions  with  excellent  re- 
sults everywhere.  The  following  poem 
from  Munson's  book  on  grape  culture 
*will  ser  ^;  to  sho"/,  .when  and  how  the 
grape  has  reached  its  present  stage  in 
development  and  usefulness. 
The  seeds  were  scattered  around  the 

huts  of  mud ; 
Some  grew  and  clambered  up  the  walls 

and  bloomed  all  sweet, 
At  length  bore  fruit,  and  cooled  the 

huts  with  shade; 
Some  few  bore  better  grapes  than  from 

the  wilds  he  brought ; 
Such  vines  he  loved  and  saved  and 

kindly  trained,  betimes. 
He  always  gathered  from  the  new  and 

better  vines. 
And  planted  vacant  places  with  their 

seeds,  select ; 
He  gave  to  kith  and  kin,  who  likewise 

grew  and  gave. 
Thus  on  and  on,  through  old,  ten  thou- 
sand years. 
Have  come  adown  to  all  mankind  the 
twining  vines. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  which 
caused  such  persistent  efforts  for  so 
long  a  time  may  be  the  fact  that 
the  grape  is  one  of  the  surest  of  fruit 
crops  and  does  well  on  any  soil  that 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  well 
drained.   This  statement  does  not  mean 


that  all  varieties  are  adapted  to  any 
soil  under  such  conditions,  but  that 
some  one  or  other  variety  will  grow  in 
almost  every  soil  and  in  nearly  every 
climate  in  the  world.  The  resistance  to 
cold,  heat,  wet,  drouth,  alkaline  and 
acid  soils,  insects  and  fungi,  varies 
greatly  with  different  varieties.  Many 
of  the  so  called  failures  in  Ohio  have 
been  due  to  the  planting  of  the  wrong 
variety  and  to  improper  cultivation. 

No  doubt,  to  many  of  our  readers,  the 
magnitude  of  the  grape  growing  indus- 
try in  Ohio  is  entirely  unsuspected. 
In  1876  Mead  said  that  there  were 
many  millions  invested  iii  grape  culture 
in  the  United  States.  That  was  forty- 
five  years  ago,  almost  before  Ohio  be- 
gan to  grow  grapes.  Today  we  can  say 
of  our  own  state  what  Mead  said  of 
the  United  States. 

The  history  of  Ohio's  grape  culture 
and  wine  making  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  about  1822- '30  when  Nich- 
olas Longworth  and  a  few  other  citi- 
zens of  Cincinnati,  devoted  their  time 
to  the  planting  of  Catawba  vineyards 
on  the  clayey  hillside  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city.  These  vineyards  embracing 
several  thousand  acres,  were,  for  a  few 
years,  so  successful  as  to  encourage 
liberal  investments  of  capital  and  skill 
in  the  business  of  wine  making  and  in  a 
short  time," Longworth 's  Sparkling  Ca- 
tawba" and  "G-olden  Eagle"  became 
widely  known  as  popular  beverages  at 
fashionable  dinners. 

This  success  was  but  short  lived, 
however,  since  black  rot  early  made  its 
appearance  and  caused  such  heavy 
Josses  that  after  repeated  failures,  the 
vineyards  were  abandoned.  Soon  after 
this  Mr.  Longworth  died  and  his  wine 
business  was  discontinued  by  his  heirs, 
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although  other  parties  have  since  car- 
ried it  on  in  the  city  on  a  small  scale. 
After  all  of  these  failures  the  Ives  Seed- 
ling grape,  which  apparently  was  quite 
resistant  to  the  attacks  of  mildew  and 
rot  and  made  a  good  quality  of  cheap 
wine,  was  largely  planted  in  that  locali- 
ty, but  in  a  few  years  it  also  suc- 
cumbed to  the  fatal  disease  and  was 
mostly  abandoned. 

At  a  much  later  date  it  was  proven 
that  the  Catawba,  in  a  general  way,  was 
exempt  from  mildew  and  rot  in  the 
Lake  Shore  region  and  the  Islands. 
Here  much  planting  was  done  about 
fifteen  years  ago.    Not  less  than  five 


however,  owe  their  success  largely  per- 
haps to  the  special  adaptability  of  the 
soil  to  the  varieties  of  grapes  intro- 
duced. Then,  too,  about  this  time 
spraying  began  to  be  practiced.  This 
has  saved  thousands  of  acres  from  being 
destroyed  and  made  it  possible  to  plant 
many  hundreds  more.  The  farms  in 
this  region  range  from  25  to  300  or 
more  acres  in  size. 

Taking  all  the  causes  of  failure  into 
consideration,  I  believe  that  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  acres  of  vineyards 
have  been  destroyed  in  Ohio  during 
the  past  ten  years.  About  seven  thou- 
sand acres  have  been  planted,  leaving 
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thousand  acres  were  set  in  three  or  four 
years.  Wine  making  plants  sprang  up 
through  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  very 
rapidly  and  along  the  Lake  Shore  rail- 
road one  may  see  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  grapes  with  the  rows 
running  usually  northeast  and  south- 
west and  at  almost  every  town  a 
"Welch's"  sign  indicate  the  principal 
industry  of  the  place. 

When  the  above  mentioned,  rapid 
planting  was  done,  much  was  on  badly 
chosen  soil,  with  little  preparation,  so 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  five  thousand 
acres  ncA^er  paid  the  cost  of  planting 
and  was  in  time  abandoned. 

Kelley's  Island  may  well  boast  of  its 
many  successful  grape  growers  who, 


about  nine  thousand  acres  under  culti- 
vation at  the  present  time  or  only  two 
or  three  thousand  acres  less  than  ten 
years  ago.  Since  the  disease  and  pests 
can  be  successfully  combatted,  the  acre- 
age has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
gradually  increasing.  Several  hun- 
dred acres  of  Catawba  vines  are  annu- 
ally planted  on  the  islands  to  replace 
any  that  fail  from  age  or  other  causes. 
Also  some  planting  is  done  each  year  in 
the  more  favorable  districts  along  the 
Lake  Shore  and  in  the  interior. 

In  the  latter  place,  there  may  be 
found  many  smaller  vineyards  of  the 
Concord,  Catawba,  Norton  and  Ives  va- 
rieties which  have  been  quite  success- 
ful.  However,  in  late  years  the  rot  has 
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caused  many  of  these  vineyards  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  rot  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  the  grape  growing  indus- 
try. It  may  now  be  controlled  quite 
successfully  if  the  vines  are  sprayed 
early  in  winter  or  before  the  buds  push, 
with  the  well  known  spray,  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  The  necessity  for  compul- 
sory spraying  arises  largely  from  the 
negligence  of  the  man  who  cultivates 
only  a  few  vines  for  home  use  and  re- 
ally maintains  nothing  less  than  a  sub- 
station where  grape  diseases  and  in- 
sects are  propagated  and  passed  on  to 
those  who  are  forced  to  spray,  being  de- 
pendent on  the  grape  for  practically 
their  entire  income. 

The  spraying  laws  which  soon  go  in- 
to effect  in  Ohio  should  mark  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  era  in  grape  culture.  It 
will  merely  be  a  question  of  whether  one 
wishes  to  spray  and  make  grape  grow- 
ing a  profitable  business  or  whether  he 
prefers  to  grow  no  grapes  at  all. 


Taking  a  survey  of  the  United  States 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
farm  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Gulf,  that  can  not  successfully  grow 
grapes.  Think  what  this  means,  fresh 
fruit  from  the  first  of  June  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Texas  to  Novem- 
ber in  the  Lake  Shore  region  and  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Besides  the  fresh  fruit,  we 
must  remember  also  the  wines  and  es- 
pecially the  unfermented  grape  juice 
which  is  so  rapidly  attaining  populari- 
ty as  a  temperance  drink.  Surely  with 
such  a  bright  outlook  before  the  grape 
industry,  new  and  greater  efforts  will 
be  put  forth  to  make  it  one  of  the  great, 
leading  industries  of  the  world. 
NEWS  NOTES  ..C  

Two  rows  of  fine  young  shade  trees 
were  destroyed  along  the  main  entrance 
at  Fifteenth  avenue  to  make  way  for 
the  widening  of  the  drive.  The  new 
road  will  be  forty  feet  wide  with  ce- 
ment walks  ten  feet  in  width  on  either 
side. 
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Why  Gas  Engines  Go 

H.  R.  VAN  DEVENTER 


AMONG  the  25,000  dealers  and  the 
7,000,000  gas  engine  users  in  this 
country,  how  many  really  know  what 
makes  the  engine  ''go." 

The  gas  engine  is  the  most  simple 
power  producing  device  imaginable.  If 
properly  understood,  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  keep  in  good  working  order. 
If  abused  by  so-called  "experts,"  who 
have  not  studied  its  principles  of  de- 
sign and  operation,  a  perfectly  good 
engine  which  only  requires  a  little 
cleaning  out,  or  two  or  three  turns  of 
an  adjusting  screw,  is  often  irretrieva- 
blv  ruined. 


der.  This  fuel  and  the  air  are  mixed  in 
a  device  known  as  the  ''carburetor" 
which  next  to  the  "ignition"  is  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  engine  trou- 
bles. 

The  cylinder  is  now  full  of  the  gase- 
ous vapor  which  is  of  course  highly 
explosive.  The  momentum  of  the  fly 
wheel  now  forces  the  piston  back 
against  this  mixture,  and  the  inlet 
valve  being  closed,  the  mixture  is  com- 
pressed. When  compressed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  an  electric  spark  is  pro- 
duced in  the  mixture  which  is  explod- 
ed, thus  driving  the  piston  outwards 
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The  main  parts  of  the  gas  engine  are 
the  cylinder,  piston,  and  fly  wheel. 
The  piston  and  cylinder  form  a  sort 
of  pump.  The  piston  rod  is  usually  con- 
nected by  a  crank  to  a  pair  of  rather 
heavy  fly  wheels.  "When  the  engine  is 
turned,  the  piston  moves  in  and  out  of 
the  cylinder  just  like  the  piston  in  an 
ordinary  water  pump. 

Now  there  are  two  valves  opening 
into  the  cylinder,  one  termed  the  "in- 
let" and  the  other  the  "exhaust." 
These  are  so  geared  that  on  the  out- 
ward stroke  of  the  piston  (equivalent 
to  the  upward  stroke  of  a  well  pump, 
the  inlet  is  opened  and  a  mixture  of 
gasoline,  oil,  or  some  other  suitable 
fuel  with  air,  is  drawn  into  the  cylin- 


with  great  force.  This  force  turns  the 
crank  and  the  fly  wheel,  the  latter 
smoothing  out  the  impulses  and  making 
the  engine  run  steady. 

When  the  piston  is  driven  out  by  the 
explosion,  the  outlet  or  exhaust  valve 
is  opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  stroke, 
and  when  the  piston  moves  up  into  the 
cylinder  again,  it  drives  out  the  burnt 
gases  that  remain  in  the  cylinder.  This 
causes  the  puffing  sound  of  the  exhaust. 
After  the  cylinder  is  thus  cleared  of  the 
burnt  gases  a  fresh  charge  is  taken  in 
as  just  described,  and  so  on,  as  long  as 
the  engine  runs. 

The  apparatus  used  for  producing  the 
spark  which  causes  the  explosion  in  the 
cylinder  is  often  termed  the  "ignition" 
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and  this  causes  by  far  the  majority  of 
gas  engine  troubles.  Up  to  the  last 
year  or  two  nearly  all  engines  had 
batteries  for  furnishing  the  spark,  and 
as  these  become  exhausted  sooner  or 
later,  the  spark  often  failed  and  the 
engine  would  not  run.  This  defect  led 
to  the  development  of  the  built-in  en- 
gine timed  magneto,  which  is  a  device 
geared  to  the  engine  and  forming  part 
of  same.  This  furnishes  a  plentiful 
supply  of  current  as  long  as  the  engine 
runs  and  requires  no  attention  or  re- 
newal. The  best  type  of  magneto  has 
means  for  checking  the  timing  by  sim- 
ply looking  at  same,  no  careful  meas- 
urements or  expert  adjustments  being 
necessary. 

These  magnetos  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  small  dynamos  driven  by  a 


belt  or  a  friction  wheel  bearing  against 
the  face  of  the  engine  fly  wheel,  as  such 
dynamos  often  cause  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  speed  at  which  they 
must  be  run.  The  built-in  magneto  is 
universally  used  on  automobiles. 

Those  who  are  wise  will  carefully 
study  the  instructions  sent  with  their 
engines.  These  instructions  are  simple 
and  any  one  can  understand  them. 
Study  why  and  how  your  engine 
"goes,"  so  that  in  case  of  anything  go- 
ing wrong,  you  can  locate  the  trouble 
as  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  tear  the  en- 
gine apart  to  make  repairs.  Those 
about  to  buy  an  engine  should  specify 
that  it  should  have  a  ''built-in"  type 
of  magneto  having  visible  timing,  a 
good  carburetor,  well  made  bearings, 
and  a  strong  guarantee  as  to  material 
and  workmanship. 
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Death  of  Dr.  Weber 

HENRY  BLACK 
(From  July  University  Monthly) 


Henry  Adam  Weber, 
professor  in  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  Ohio 
State  University,  and 
widely  known  as  an 
expert  chemist,  died  at 
Ms  home  in  Columbus 
June  14,  after  a  brief 
illness  from  apoplexy. 
He  had  not  been  well 
for  some  months  and 
had  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  teaching. 
He  was  67  years  old. 

Professor  Weber  was 
born  in  Clinton  town- 
ship, July  12,  1845. 
He  studied  at  Otter- 
bein  University.  In  1863  he  went  to 
Germany  to  complete  his  education  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Munich. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  pupils  of  the 
eminent  German  chemists,,  Justus  von 
Liebig. 

Returning  to  America,  he  was  given 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  by 
Ohio  State  University  in  1879.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Eosa  Ober  of  Landau  Pala- 
tina,  Germany,  in  1870. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Weber  served 
as  assistant  chemist  for  the  Ohio  geo- 
logical survey  and  then  became  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  attracted  wide  attention 
by  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  sorghum  and  held  several 
patents. 

In  1884  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  be- 
came professor  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try at  Ohio  State  University,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  in  which  he  achieved  much 


work  of  note  in  the 
field  of  agriculture 
and  food  chemistry. 
He  held  the  position 
of  chemist  of  the 
state  dairy  and  food 
commission  from 
1884  to  1897. 
He  was  a  fellow  in 
the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a 
member  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Society  and  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Chemical  So- 
ciety and  continued  in  that  office  sev- 
eral years. 

Professor  Weber  served  four  years  on 
a  committee  appointed  by  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley  for  the  standardization  of 
pure  foods,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
course  in  qualitative  analysis  that 
passed  through  four  editions. 

Memorial  services  over  the  ashes  of 
Prof.  Weber  were  held  June  18  at  the 
home,  1342  Forsythe  Avenue.  Rev.  Al- 
len Perry  Bissell,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  read  the  prayers 
and  President  W.  0.  Thompson  made 
a  brief  address  in  which  he  spoke  of 
Prof.  Weber's  inestimable  service  to  the 
cause  of  applied  science  and  of  his  gen- 
erosity of  heart  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose. As  a  citizen,  teacher,  scientists 
and  man  Prof.  Weber  won  a  large  place 
for  himself  in  the  esteem  of  friends 
and  associates.  Many  university  peo- 
ple were  present  at  the  memorial  ser- 
vices. 
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Editorial 


Simultaneous  with  the  approach  of 
Autumn's  cooling  days,  comes  to  ever 
increasing  thousands 
THE  the  insistant  Call  to 

RETURN  TO  throughout  the  land 
DUTY.  Duty.    From  the  sea 

shore,  from  the  forest 
fastnesses,  from  the  harvest  field  and 
from  the  cities'  shops  they  begin  to 
gather  in.  Starting  first  from  isolated 
sources,  flowing  later  into  converging 
streams  and  finally  uniting  in  great, 
surging,  noisy,  rushing,  eddies  about 
the  relatively  few  large  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  exuberance  of  pure  physical  vig- 
or and  the  hilarity  of  clean  mental  joy, 
here  displayed  are  truly  inspiring  and 
need  but  the  guiding  hand  of  the  in- 
structor to  mold  them  into  mountains 
of  health  and  oceans  of  knowledge. 

Ohio  State  University  and  Ohio  Ag- 
ricultural   College    have    again  been 


made  a  center  of  this  eddying  deluge — 
and  it  might  be  added  that  some  de- 
partments .have  not  as  yet  emerged. 
The  Agricultural  College  in  particular 
finds  itself  filled  to  overflowing.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure and  something  will  be  done  as 
soon  as  our  legislators  realize  the  situ- 
ation. 

But  the  question  which  concerns  us 
now,  and  which  should  concern  every 
returning  student,  is,  ''What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  this  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity which  the  state  has  placed  be- 
fore you  at  enormous  expense?"  What 
does  this  new  year  mean  to  you?  Does 
it  mean  just  one  more  year  of  pleasure^ 
and  play,  and  petulance?  Does  it 
mean  another  year  of  cribbing  and 
cramming  and  flunking?  Or  does  it 
mean  the  golden  opportunity,  the  main 
chance  that  you  have  been  watching 
and  waiting  for?  Well — here's  hoping. 
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For  eighteen  years  our  title  page 
has  borne  the  caption,  ''Devoted  to  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural 
OUR  Education," — surely  a  worthy 
AIM.  object.  Our  first  effort  must 
be  to  keep  our  great  body  of 
alumni  and  students  in  touch  with  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  science 
and  agricultural  practice  in  general, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  in  particular.  But 
we  feel  that  we  will  not  have  accom- 
plished our  full  worth  nor  have  ful- 
filled our  full  duty  to  our  institution 
nor  to  our  constituency  if  'We  stop 
merely  at  this  point.  We  believe  that 
it  lies  within  the  province  and  the 
power  of  this  magazine  to  contribute 
its  mite  toward  the  creating  of  the  new 
''view  point"  toward  agriculture  as  a 
profession,  in  the  popular  mind  and 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
man  or  young  woman  who  has  arrived 
at  that  stage  of  existence  where  either 
seeming  necessity  or  desire  impels  him 
or  her  to  leave  the  farm  and  seek  a 
' '  career. ' '  To  that  end  we  are  continu- 
ing the  series  of  ' '  Opportunities  in  Ag- 
riculture," we  are  dilating  upon  the 
beauties  of  farm  life  under  proper  con- 
ditions. We  are  emphasizing  the  need 
of,  and  in  such  degree  as  we  are  able, 
pointing  out  the  means  of  improvement 
in  home  sanitation,  rural  school  sys- 
tems, produce  marketing  and  distribut- 
ing systems. 

We  are  urging  the  necessity  of  organ- 
ization and  co-operation  among  agri- 
culturists and  a  more  careful  develop- 
ment of  the  relatively  new  sciences  of 
Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Economics. 

With  this  issue  we  are  starting  a  de- 
partment for  secondary  agriculture  and 
are  placing  the  magazine  upon  the 
reading  tables  of  hundreds  of  high 


schools.  We  are  trying  to  communi- 
cate to  those  standing  upon  the  thres- 
hold, as  it  were,  that  spark  of  vitaliz- 
ing, invigorating,  enthusiasm  ever  en- 
gendered within  the  bosoms  of  those 
long  under  the  influence  of  the  "scien- 
tific idea"  as  embodied  in  the  "New 
Agriculture. ' ' 


'Twas  a  happy  thought  that  first 
evolved  the  idea  of  "Ohio  State"  day 

at  the  state  agricultural  fair, 
OHIO  In  the  first  place  the  get- 
STATE  together  spirit  is  one  which 
DAY.        ought  to  be  fostered,  and  in 

the  second  place  no  more 
fitting  assembly  place  could  have  been 
selected  than  the  fair  grounds  to  which 
all  alert  and  progressive  agriculturists 
make  a  pilgrimage  at  least  bi-annually. 
However,  if  the  present  plans  are  con- 
summated this  will  speedily  become 
more  than  a  mere  meeting-day  for 
alumni  and  students.  It  will  become 
nothing  less  than  the  time  and  place  at 
which  far-reaching  plans  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  agricultural  college 
are  developed,  discussed,  and  started 
into  operation.  These  when  transplant- 
ed to  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
will,  in  short  order,  make  it  evident  to 
our  legislators  that  the  farming  inter- 
ests demand  larger  appropriations  for 
educational  facilities,  better  distribu- 
tion systems  for  produce,  better  rail- 
road freight  and  express  rates,  parcels 
post,  and  the  like.  And  what  the  farm- 
ing interests  really  demand  they  will 
undoubtedly  secure. 

It  gives  the  management  of  this  mag- 
azine much  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  this  day  as 
a  permanent  institution  and  we  urge 
all  who  possibly  can,  to  arrange  to  be 
present  next  year. 
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This  morning  in  the  course  of  my 
early  walk  I  arrived  at  a  slight  emi- 
nence just  as  ''Old  Sol's" 
THE  first  faint  rays  began  to 

DAWNING  shoot  across  and  light  np 
ERA.  the  eastern  horizon.  At 

first  I  saw  only  the  shim- 
mering reflection  upon  the  low-hanging 
clouds.  Then  distinct  bands  of  light 
seemed  to  grow  and  radiate  from  a 
common  center  and  constantly  in- 
creased in  intensity.  Finally  I  saw  the 
brilliant  rim  of  the  golden  orb  itself 
pushing  its  way  across  the  horizon — 
just  as  you  have  seen  it  hundreds  of 
times. 

While  standing  thus  contemplating 
this  diurnal  phenomenon  the  thought 
was  borne  in  upon  me  that  not  only  was 
I  observing  the  dawning  of  a  new  day, 
but  in  a  broader  sense  and  agricultural- 
ly speaking  the  dawning  of  a  new  era. 

Haven't  we  already  seen  the  dark- 
ness of  crude  husbandry  driven  back 
by  the  first  faint  rays  of  scientific  agri- 
culture? Haven't  you  noticed  these 
rays  rapidly  growing  in  intensity  ?  The 
increasing  attention  and  respect  being 
given  to  agriculture  are  too  self-evi- 
dent to  require  comment.  Aren't  you 
momentarily  expecting  to  see  the  full 
blazing  glory  of  the  sun  itself — when 
agriculture  will  be  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  business  in  every  sense ; 
when  the  farm  shall  be  considered  a 
factory,  and  the  raw  materials  and  the 
product  shall  be  handled  by  factory 
methods?  Then  must  the  nation's  sys- 
tem of  economics  undergo  a  change. 
The  past  century  has  been  one  of  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  develop- 
ment. The  over-powerful  storekeeper 
and  hard-headed  factory  owner  dictated 
terms  to  the  needy,  dependent  farmer. 
With  the  increasing  foreign   and  do- 


mestic competition,  with  reduced  tariffs 
and  anti-trust  regulations,  the  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  must  constantly 
work  on  a  smaller  margin.  Then  will 
land  in  reality  be  capital— and  desir- 
able capital  at  that— and  fortunate  will 
be  the  farmer  who  refuses  the  purchase 
money  offered  by  the  capitalist.  With 
rising  prices,  occasioned  by  constantly 
increasing  demands,  together  with 
greater  production  per  acre,  must  not 
the  farmer  ultimately  hold  the  key  to 
the  world's  treasure  box? 


We  most  gratefully  acknowledge  our 
deep  obligations  to  those  individuals 
and  organizations  who 
ACKNOWL-  have  so  generously  sup- 
EDGMENTS.  plied  us  with  the  arti- 
cles and  many  of  the  il- 
lustrations which  appear  in  thi  sissue, 
and  without  whose  co-operation  this 
publication  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible. 

Special  mention  is  due  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  of  Chicago, 
the  Johnston  Harvester  Company  of 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  The  Ohio  State 
Monthly,  and  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Whatever  degree  of  prosperity  and 
growth  "The  Student"  has  experienced 

must,  in  the  last  an- 
OVR  alysis,    be  credited 

ADVERTISERS,  up  to  the  patronage 

of  our  advertisers. 
No  concern  will  long  advertise  in  a  me- 
dium which  cannot  produce  results.  We 
represent  a  worthy  clientele  of  adver- 
tisers. We  likewise  represent  a  large 
class  of  tentative  purchasers.  Won't 
you  do  your  part  to  bring  both  classes 
together? 
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Come  and  see  ns.  Make  a  special 
trip  to  the  top  floor  of  the  Ohio  Union 
building  if  necessarj^  Drop 
VISIT  in  at  any  time  most  con- 
OFFICE.  venient.  There  will  usually 
THE  be  some  one  around  the  of- 
fices to  welcome  you,  but 
either  Monday  evening  or  Saturday 
will  surelj^  find  us  hard  at  work.  Come 
and  offer  suggestions  and  criticisms. 


We  enjoy  variety  and  can  receive 
brick-bats  or  bouquets  with  equal 
grace.  If  you  desire  some  subject  or 
some  department  more  fully  treated,, 
let  us  hear  about  it.  Remember,  that 
we  are  always  glad  to  receive  contribu- 
tions— either  articles,  clippings  of  prose 
and  poetry,  or  photos.  Let  us  co- 
operate to  keep  your  magazine — The 
Agricultural  Student — in  the  lead. 


''The  one  time  despised  work  of  the  farm-hand  has  become  a  lucra- 
tive vocation  in  Wisconsin,  more  lucrative  apparently  than  the  so-called 
learned  professions.  When  the  University  of  Wisconsin  closed  in  1911, 
the  agricultural  department  had  orders  for  graduates,  which  it  could  not 
supply,  paying  salaries  aggregating  $450,000. 

"While  the  graduates  in  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.,  were 
competing  for  such  limited  opportunities  as  were  offered,  all  the  '  Short 
Horns'  had  been  engaged  before  they  completed  their  course,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $600  to  $3,000  a  year." 
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ALUMNI 


WHAT  THE  BUSY 
GRADS  ARE  DOING 


W.  H.  Pew,  who  attended  Ohio  State 
Agricultural  College  from  1901  to  1904, 
has  just  been  appointed  as  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  at  Iowa 
State  University  at  Ames.  Mr.  Pew 
succeeds  Mr.  Kennedy  and  will  have 
charge  of  a  department  instructing 
nearly  five  hundred  students. 

After  leaving  Ohio  State  Mr.  Pew 
went  to  Iowa  State  College  and  gradu- 
ated. From  there  he  went  to  ,New 
Hampshire  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, first  as  assistant  professor  of  ag- 
riculture and  later  as  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry.  At  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond year  at  New  Hampshire  he  returned 
to  Iowa  to  take  a  position  in  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  department  of  that 
state's  agricultural  college,  which  po- 
sition he  has  held  until  his  present 
advancement. 

0.  R.  George,  '12,  passed  through  the 
city  several  weeks  ago  on  his  way  to 
California  where  he  holds  the  position 
of  assistant  professor  of  animal  hus- 
bandry in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
under  Professor  Marshall,  who  has  also 
forsaken  Ohio  for  the  "Sunset  Land." 

Perry  Van  Ewing,  '11,  secretary  to 
the  president  of  Kansas  State  College, 
attended  the  graduate  school  at  Lans- 
ing, Michigan,  this  summer  and  stopped 
off  a  few  days  at  Columbus  before  re- 
turning to  Manhattan,  Kansas.  An 
article  by  Mr.  Ewing  concerning  the 
agriculture  of  the  "Sunflower  State" 
will  appear  in  an  early  number. 

G.  G.  Hayes,  '12,  former  business 
manager  of  this  magazine,  is  on  the 


business  staff  of  the  Farm  Press,  of 
Chicago.  He  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  advertising  end  of  the  farm 
magazine  business. 

Eugene  Ruth,  '11,  '12,  is  now  em- 
ployed as  assistant  chemist  in  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  at  Ames.  He  writes 
that  the  Ohio  State  colony  now  assem- 
bled at  Iowa  are  contemplating  some 
kind  of  Ohio  State  organization. 

L.  L.  Heller,  '12,  is  concerned  with 
the  management  of  a  large  creamery  in 
"Washington,  D.  0. 

V.  A.  Place,  '12,  has  secured  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  at  Urbana. 

C.  S.  Wheeler,  '12,  is  growing  sugar 
beets  near  Paulding.  He  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Extension  Department 
throughout  the  winter. 

S.  R.  Guard,  '12,  former  editor  of 
this  magazine,  has  an  excellent  position 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Breeders' 
Gazette.  He  has  been  reporting  several 
of  the  state  fairs  and  spent  fair  week 
in  Columbus  with  that  object  in  view. 

T.  G.  Phillips,  0.  B.  Clevenger,  and 
Earl  Jones,  al,l  of  the  class  of  1912, 
spent  the  summer  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  agricultural  chemistry  de- 
partment. 

Geo.  Worman,  '12,  has  a  position  in 
the  animal  husbandry  Extension  De- 
partment maintained  by  Swift  &  Com- 
pany of  Chicago. 

Bjrron  Hendrix,  '09,  is  a  chemist  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 
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C.  N.  Breese,  who  was  enrolled  in 
the  Ag.  course  from  '97  to  '00,  and  a 
member  of  the  '98  football  team,  is 
engaged  in  dairy  farming  in  Allen 
Countj^  He  is  Secretary  of  the  Allen 
County  Ohio  State  organization. 

G.  Roy  Crumrine,  who  spent  three 
years  at  Ohio  State,  is  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  the  poultry  business  in  Ash- 
land County. 

W.  B.  Smith,  who  was  an  undergrad- 
uate in  the  Ag.  department  for  two 
years,  is  farming  at  Sharpsburg,  Ohio. 

H.  P.  Button  is  engaged  in  dairying 
at  Hockingport,  0. 

F.  C.  Gove,  who  was  at  State  in  '97, 
is  manager  of  the  creamery  at  Russell- 
ville,  Brown  County. 

Fred  Estle  and  R.  T.  Smith  are  tilling 
the  soil  in  Clark  County. 

W.  N.  McKay,  who  was  enrolled  at 
Ohio  State  from  '97  to  '99,  is  a  farmer 
in  Clinton  County  and  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  alumni  movement  at  the 
University. 

Thomas  K.  Finlay,  B.  0.  Stingel,  and 
0.  C.  Alleshouse  are  operating  farms  in 
Coshocton  County. 

H.  B.  Crall,  Ex- '06,  is  farming  in 
Crawford  County. 

J.  A.  Chenoweth,  who  studied  agri- 
culture at  Ohio  State  in  '05  to  '07,  and 
also  at  Cornell,  is  owner  of  Forest  Park 
Farm,  near  Greenville,  Darke  County. 
He  is  raising  pure-breed  Shropshires 
and  breeding  heavy  draft  horses  and 
roadsters. 

H.  E.  McEowen,  who  spent  two  years 
in  the  engineering  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity, is  farming  in  Darke  County. 


0.  A.  Allen,  who  spent  three  years  at 
State  and  who  was  better  known  as; 
''Red"  among  his  teammates  on  the 
track  team,  and  other  friends,  is  farm- 
ing in  Fayette  County. 

Elliott  L.  Gyg-er,  '96,  is  city  editor  of 
the  Alliance  Daily  Review. 

Vernon  L.  Wildermuth,  '09,  who  has 
been  with  the  U.  S.  Deprtment  of  Agri- 
culture for  several  years,  is  located  at 
Tempe,  Arizona.  He  has  charge  of  the 
Entomological  laboratories  and  a  re- 
cent appropriation  of  the  Arizona  leg- 
islature will  allow  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  equipment  and  number  of  as- 
sistants. Mr.  Wildermuth  was  married 
early  last  summer. 

L.  H.  Goddard,  C.  E.,  '92,  who  is  chief 
of  the  department  conducting  farm 
management  investigations  and  an  agri- 
cultural survey  of  the  state,  reports: 
among  other  things  that  there  is  at  least 
one  abandoned  church  in  over  400 
townships  in  the  state. 

Robert  B.  Stolz,  '12,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Dairying.  Mr.  Stoltz,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, took  unto  himself  a  wife  imme- 
diately following  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises last  June. 

A.  B.  Johnson,  '14,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  American  Entomological 
Society.  This  is  an  honor  not  often 
received  by  an  undergraduate. 

Chas.  C.  McCoy,  one  of  the  patri- 
archs who  attended  the  University  in 
'89  to  '88,  is  a  farmer  and  stockman 
in  Fayette  County. 

J.  B.  Elliott,  who  spent  two  years  at 
State,  is  farming  in  Defiance  Count}^ 
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CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL 

T  Tnn?T)  AT^TTDTT  c^^^™ts  and  criticisms  on 

i-il  1  H/lVrl  1  U  iVll/   CONTEMPORARY  CONTRIBUTIONS 


"The  Farmer  of  To-Morrow"  is  the 
title  of  a  series  of  articles  now  running 
in  Everybody's  Magazine,  the  first 
of  the  series  appearing  in  the  August 
number. 

When  I  first  read  hurriedly  through 
this  article  I  said  to  myself,  ''There  is 
more  real,  fundamental,  ruarl  economics 
embodied  therein  than  is  offered  by  a 
whole  college  course.  Apparently  the 
more  real,  fundamental,  rural  economics 
foundation  of  present-day  agricultural 
conditions  and  the  article  deserves  a 
more  careful  reading. ' ' 

A  second  reading  showed  Mr.  Fred- 
erick I.  Anderson's  reasoning  to  be  clear 
and  concrete  and  many  economic  princi- 
ples are  exceedingly  well  presented. 
But  we  fear  that  in  at  least  one  instance 
he  has  become  hopelessly  misled  and  en- 
tangled in  the  ever  threatening  snare 
of  general  averages.  Thus  when  he 
speaks  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollar 
land  in  Iowa  producing  on  the  average 
fourteen  dollars  worth  of  corn  for  acre 
he  is  clearly  in  error  and,  with  this  false 
assumption  as  a  basis,  must  of  neces- 
sity arrive  at  a  false  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  financial  status  of  the  owner 
of  the  farm. 

Notwithstanding  an  occasional  incon- 
sistency of  the  kind  cited,  Mr.  Ander- 
son's article  is  very  instructive  and  the 
succeeding  installments  are  awaited 
with  much  interest. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Grubb,  of  Colorado,  and 
Mr.  W.  S.  Guilford,  of  California,  are 


co-authors  of  a  somewhat  pretensions 
volume  on  the  subject,  "Potatoes."  The 
book  consists  of  some  five  hundred 
pages,  is  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  and  is  illustrated  in  their  usual 
inimitable  fashion.  Mr.  Grubb,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  sent  to  Europe  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Secretary  Wilson,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  un- 
dertake certain  investigations  concern- 
ing potatoes  and  is  well  qualified  to 
write  of  European  conditions. 


An  English  book  of  recent  publica- 
tion which  should  prove  of  interest  to 
agriculturists  is  entitled,  "Rural  Den- 
mark," and  is  written  by  Rider  Hag- 
gard, perhaps  better  known  as  an  au- 
thor of  fiction.  The  author  deals  in  a 
very  simple  manner  with  conditions 
and  affairs  as  they  exist  in  that  strict- 
ly agricultural  nation,  Denmark.  Ne- 
cessity was  the  power  which  forced  the 
Danes  to  adopt  certain  methods  and 
institutions  which  have  since  proved  of 
great  value  and  which  might  profitably 
be  copied  by  Americans.  The  chapters 
on  co-operatioii  are  especially  instruc- 
tive and  interesting. 


A  Government  publication  that 
should  prove  of  interest  to  all  is  a  bul- 
letin entitled  "Agricultural  Opportuni- 
ties," which  is  being  issued  for  free  dis- 
tribution by  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  labor. 
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Each  State  is  discussed  briefly  under 
the  following  headings :  Climate,  sur- 
face, and  soil ;  irrigation  and  dry  farm- 
ing (where  they  are  practiced  to  any 
extent)  ;  principal  crops ;  stock  raising ; 
prices  of  farms  and  inducements  to  set- 
tlers ;  farm  expenses ;  general  and  spe- 
cial inducements. 

At  the  end  of  each  article  is  given 
the  address  of  the  State  official  who  can 
furnish  additional  information  with  re- 
spect to  his  particular  State.  The  bul- 
letin itself  is  based  on  information  fur- 
nished to  the  Division  of  Information 
by  officials  of  the  States  described,  sup- 
plemented by  data  secured  from  publi- 
cations of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  United  States  Re- 
clamation Service,  and  from  other  of- 
ficial sources. 


The  leading  article  in  the  Breeder's 
Gazette  for  April  14th  comes  from  the 
pen  of  Samuel  R.  Guard,  former  edi- 
tor of  this  magazine.  In  this  article 
Mr.  Guard  not  only  exhibits  his  usual 
free  and  graceful  style  of  composition, 


but  brings  home  in  a  forceful  yet 
pleasing  manner  many  truths  concern- 
ing the  management  of  "Local  Fairs 
That  Educate  and  Inspire,"  over  which 
some  fair  managers  of  our  acquaint- 
ance might  well  ponder. 

He  particularly  depores  the  absence 
at  the  local  fair  of  the  friendly  rivalry 
among  the  various  members  of  a  neigh- 
borhood (as  well  as  among  the  various 
members  of  a  family)  in  exhibiting  the 
ordinary,  common,  farm  products — not 
forgetting  the  pies  and  breads  and 
cakes  that  mother  can  still  make  if  she 
wants  to.  He  believes  that  the  "pro- 
fessional" exhibitor  and  the  exhibitor 
who  shows  purchased  goods  have 
driven  the  ordinary,  rural  competitor 
from  the  field. 


The  American  Farm  World,  for 
many  years  published  at  Augusta,  Me., 
has  suspended  and  their  rather  large 
subscription  lists  have  been  taken  over 
to  the  Wilmer  Atkinson  Publishing 
Co.,  the  owners  of  the  "Farm  Journal." 
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ANSWERED  BY  EXPERTS 

Questions  addressed  to  Dept.  D,  Agricultural  Student,  will  be  turned  over  to  the  particular  faculty 
member  most  capable  of  answering,  and  question  and  answer  will  be  printed  in  succeeding  number 
of  "The  Agricultural  Student".    Questions  will  be  answered  by  mail  if  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed. 


Floats  as  a  Fertilizer. 

What  can  you  say  as  to  the  use  of 
floats  as  a  fertilizer? — E.  T.,  Clinton  Co. 

Floats  is  the  name  applied  to  phos- 
phate rock  after  it  has  been  ground.  It 
contains  phosphorus  in  the  form  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  phosphorus 
present  in  the  soil  is  in  this  form.  For 
this  reason  the  application  of  floats  to 
a  soil  may  not  give  any  marked  in- 
crease because  the  phosphorus  it  con- 
tains is  too  slowly  available  for  the 
plant.  However,  it  has  been  found  that 
if  floats  is  scattered  over  manure  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  field  there  is  a  mar- 
ked increase  in  the  crop.  The  decay  of 
the  manure  helps  to  make  the  phospho- 
rus in  the  floats  available.  Again,  if 
the  soil  contained  large  amounts  of 
organic  matter,  the  application  of  floats 
might  be  advised  since  by  its  decay  the 
acids  formed  would  change  the  phos- 
phorus over  into  a  form  which  will 
dissolve  in  the  soil  water.  This  means 
that  floats  can  be  used  to  advantage 
only  in  connection  with  large  amounts 
of  organic  matter.  At  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  over  five  dollars  were 
secured  in  return  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  ground  phosphate  rock  when 
applied  with  manure. 


How  Lime  Benefits  Soils. 

In  what  way  is  lime  beneficial  to  the 
soil? — R.  H.  A.,  Harrison  Co. 

Lime  is  of  value  to  the  soil  because  of 
its  power  to  destroy  acids.   Perhaps  it 


might  be  better  to  say  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  able  to  correct  certain 
conditions  in  the  soil  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  ordinary  farm 
crops.  Lime  is  of  little  value  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. Most  soils  contain  enough  lime 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  crops.  The 
only  materials  lacking  in  most  soils  are 
nitrogen,  phosphorous  or  potassium. 
None  of  these  are  found  in  lime.  But 
under  certain  conditions  it  is  found  that 
clover  will  not  do  well  and  the  ordinary 
sorrel  tends  to  take  its  place.  The 
clover  or  legume  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  In 
order  to  secure  good  crops  of  the  le- 
gume it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
have  a  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil.  This 
lime  seems  to  make  conditions  more 
favorable  for  such  crops  as  the  clovers 
and  the  reason  usually  assigned  for  its 
effect  is  that  lime  destroys  the  acid 
present  in  the  soil. 


Lumber  for  Hen  Houses. 

Please  give  me  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  lumber  required  for  a  hen 
house  to  accommodate  100  hens. — M. 
E.  0.,  Delaware  Co. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  a  satisfac- 
tory statement  of  this  kind  as  each  car- 
penter has  a  different  way  of  cutting  up 
lumber.  The  dimensions  of  a  house 
large  enough  for  100  hens  would  be  as 
follows:  Length,  30  feet;  width,  15 
feet;  height  in  front,  7  feet  6  inches; 
height  in  rear,  6  feet  3  inches.  About 
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one-third  of  the  roof  slopes  toward  the 
front,  the  remainder  toward  the  rear. 
There  are  three  windows  in  front,  each 
3  by  4  feet,  and  two  muslin  curtains, 
each  4  by  7  feet.  The  dropping  board 
is  2J  feet  above  the  floor  and  is  5  feet 
wide,  which  affords  space  for  four  rows 
of  perches. 


Buildingf  a  Silo. 

What  kind  of  material  is  best  for  a 
silo  ?— H.  R.  D.,  Knox  Co. 

Silage  keeps  well  in  a  cement  silo. 
The  only  objection  to  a  cement  silo  is 
that  the  cement  may  draw  the  moisture 
from  the  ensilage,  but  if  a  good  coat- 
ing of  fine  cement  is  used,  it  will  prob- 
ably prevent  the  escape  of  the  moisture 
from  the  silage.  Stave  silos  generally 
cost  less  in  the  building,  but  the  paint- 
ing and  attention  after  construction  oft- 
en makes  them  more  expensive  in  the 
long  run. 


Smut  in  Wheat. 

Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  enclosed  sample  of  wheat  and 
give  preventive  treatment. — L.  H.  S., 
Wyandot  Co. 

The  sample  of  wheat  sent  is  affected 
\;with  loose  smut.  .Remedy:  Rotate 
crops  and  treat  the  seed  wheat,  all  grain 
vessels  and  grain  drill  box,  with  forma- 
lin before  seeding.  Use  one  pint  or  one 
pound  of  formalin  to  forty  gallons  of 
water.  Sprinkle  this  solution  on  the 
seed,  vessels  and  drill  box  then  cover 
over  for  a  few  hours  with  old  sacks  or 
carpet. 


Chicken  Louse  Powder. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
formula  given  on  the  special  agricul- 
tural train,  for  a  home  made  louse  pow- 


der. Also  state  how  to  dust  the  hens 
with  it.— Mrs.  B.  R.  E.,  Hamilton  Co. 

Take  1^  lbs.  of  plaster  of  paris  or 
road  dust  and  put  it  in  a  pan ;  then  mix 
together  |  pint  gasoline,  ^  pint  cresol. 
Stir  the  plaster  of  Paris  while  you  add 
the  liquid.  When  thoroughly  mixed, 
the  mixture  should  be  dry  and  crumbly. 
Dry  and  sift  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  make  a 
small  door  in  a  barrel  which  is  closed 
at  both  ends.  Place  a  few  chickens 
and  a  few  handfuUs  of  the  powder  into 
the  barrel;  then  give  the  barrel  a  few 
rolls;  remove  the  chickens  and  repeat 
the  dusting  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 


Control  Bitter  Rot  With  Bordeaux. 

I  have  some  apples  that  are  troubled 
with  bitter  rot  every  year.  I  spray 
with  lime  sulphur  before  the  leaves 
open,  and  once  after  the  petals  drop, 
but  these  two  sprayings  seem  to  have 
no  effect  on  bitter  rot? — G.  A.  S.,  Lick- 
ing Co. 

You  should  spray  later  in  the  season 
with  bordeaux  mixture.  Use  3  lbs.  of 
blue  stone  and  5  lbs.  of  lime  to  a  bbl. 
of  water.  One  application  should  be 
made  about  June  20  to  25.  A  second 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  a  third 
about  the  last  of  July.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  add  3  lbs  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  the  barrel  at  the  last  spraying 
to  control  the  second  brood  of  codling 
moth. 


Be  a  Leader. 

The  necessity  of  greater  yield  leads 
thousands  of  farmers  to  action,  but  why 
not  be  a  leader  instead  of  a  trailer? 
Sow  a  patch  of  alfalfa,  build  a  silo,  and 
be  a  leader.  Every  silo  owner  is  a  silo 
booster;  ask  one  of  them  why? 
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Secondary  Agriculture 


Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Agricultural  Education  in  High  and  Common  Schools 


In  adding  this  new  department  to 
the  Agricultural  Student,  we  do  so  aft- 
er due  deliberation  and  consultation 
with  men  and  women  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  our  schools.  Our  object  is  to 
be  of  service  and  help  to  teachers  and 
pupils  in  all  schools  where  the  subject 
of  agriculture  is  taught. 


Each  month  there  will  be  a  number 
of  articles  that  will  deal  with  those 
subjects  that  may  be  taught  in  the 
school  room.  These  articles  will  be 
prepared  by  men  and  women  who  are 
building  up  and  working  out  a  course 
of  study  in  Agriculture. 


"We  extend  a  welcome  to  our  readers 
to  use  these  columns  and  urge  that 
teachers  and  pupils  send  in  questions, 
to  be  answered,  and  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, along  any  line  of  Agriculture 
or  Eural  Study. 


Brief  and  concise  accounts  of  what 
you  are  doing  will  be  published  if  you 
will  send  them  to  us. 


DEMONSTRATION  GARDENS  IN 
THE  McARTHUR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Agriculture  was  taught  in  the  McAr- 
thur  High  School  for  the  first  time  last 
year.  "We  wanted  to  rent  or  buy  a  near- 
by plot  of  ground,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  this.  Nevertheless,  we 
were  determined  to  have  the  gardens. 
Each  student  in  the  Agriculture  class 


planted  a  garden  at  home.  This  was 
made  a  part  of  the  course  and  therefore 
compulsory.  They  were  allowed  to 
plant  anything  they  cared  to,  some  of 
the  girls  choosing  flowers.  Each  child 
was  given  slips  of  paper  to  test  the  soil 
for  acid  and  alkali.  We  then  worked 
out  the  kind  of  fertilizer  needed  on  each 
plot.  Explanations  were  made  and  dia- 
grams drawn  showing  the  best  ways  in 
which  to  lay  out  gardens.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  class  was 
at  liberty  to  inspect  the  gardens  at  any 
time.  Hence,  they  were  kept  in  first- 
class  condition  all  the  time. 

This  plan  of  having  demonstration 
gardens  at  home  worked  splendidly. 
The  pupils  took  more  interest  in  them 
and  were  willing  to  work  harder  be- 
cause they  knew  they  would  get  all  the 
products. 

As  a  part  of  the  final  examination  in 
Agriculture,  each  pupil  handed  in  a  re- 
port of  his  garden,  stating  how  much 
time  had  been  spent  in  working  it,  the 
ways  of  caring  for  it,  and  the  results. 
Although  school  was  out  in  May,  a  large 
number  of  pupils  reported  that  some  of 
the  crops  were  ready  for  use. 

I  consider  this  method  of  having  dem- 
onstration gardens  very  satisfactory. 
MAUDE  DAVIS,  Prin.  of  H.  S. 


Pictures  and  cuts  of  your  Agricul- 
tural Class,  your  High  School,  etc.,  are 
welcome.  If  you  know  of  a  certain 
school  that  has  done  something  worthy 
of  mention,  let  us  know  about  it. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  A  COURSE  IN 
SECONDARY  AGRICULTURE. 

The  organization  of  a  course  in 
Agriculture  for  a  high  school  will  de- 
pend a  great  deal  upon  the  kind  of 
farming  community  in  which  the  school 
is  located,  the  grade  and  equipment  of 
the  high  school,  and  the  training  of  the 
teacher. 

Where  a  school  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  strong  farming  district,  more 
attention  can  and  should  be  given  to 
agriculture  than  if  it  is  located  in  a 
large  mining  or  manufacturing  region. 
It  would  be  foolish  for  a  school  of  the 
third  grade  to  attempt  work  that  only 
a  first  class  agricultural  high  school 
can  do.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
only  as  much  should  be  undertaken  as 
can  be  done  thoroughly.  Too  many 
teachers  in  their  desire  to  get  on  the 
''agricultural  band  wagon"  attempt 
what  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
and  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and 
as  a  result  their  work  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  it  ought  to  be.  Work  poorly 
done  is  sure  to  react  not  only  upon  the 
teacher,  but  upon  the  school  as  well, 
and  finally  upon  the  community.  Were 
it  not  for  the  strong  agricultural  senti- 
ment that  is  prevalent  over  the  coun- 
try, much  of  the  present  work  in  agri- 
culture would  receive  a  set-back  that 
would  require  years  to  regain. 

As  a  foundation  for  agricultural 
was.  as  much  attention  as  possible 
should  be  given  to  Physical  G-eography, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  and  Chemis- 
try. These  subjects  are  just  as  essen- 
tial for  an  agricultural  education  as 
the  strictly  agricultural  subjects  and 
perhaps  even  more  so.  The  maxim. 
"Strive  to  know  Why,  for  this  teaches 
How  and  When, ' '  surely  means  a  knowl- 
edge of  fundamentals.  AYhen  these  fun- 
damentals of  agriculture  are  once  at- 


tained, the  student  has  more  real  agri- 
culture than  ofttimes  he  is  fully  aware. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  presentation 
of  the  above  subjects  so  as  to  get  the 
best  results  in  them  and  in  agriculture 
as  well,  much  will  again  depend  upon 
local  conditions.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  first  three  studies  men- 
tioned should  come  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course  and  the  latter  two 
during  the  third  and  fourth.  The 
strictly  agricultural  work  should  not 
come  until  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

Agriculture  is  such  a  deep  and  broad 
subject  that  at  least  a  year's  time 
should  be  given  to  it  in  order  to  do  sat- 
isfactory work.  A  good  standard  text, 
supplemented  by  other  texts  and  bulle- 
tins, should  be  used.  For  a  township 
high  school  located  in  a  strong  agricul- 
tural community  or  for  a  strictly  agri- 
cultural high  school  a  two-year  course 
is  deemed  advisable.  Instead  of  a  sin- 
gle text  covering  the  whole  field,  sev- 
eral separate  texts  should  be  used. 
Good  texts  and  not  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  average  high  school  student  can 
be  gotten  in  Soil  Fertility,  Farm  Crops, 
Horticulture,  Dairying,  and  Animal 
Husbandry. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  a  well  organ- 
ized course  some  attention — perhaps  a 
half  year — should  be  given  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  problems  of 
country  life.  This  is  very  important, 
for  the  heart  of  the  whole  country  life 
problem  is  one  of  economics  and  soci- 
ology. The  study  of  Rural  Economics 
and  Rural  Sociology  will  not  be  found 
more  difficult  than  Civics  or  American 
History  and  will  be  really  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  an  agricultural  course 
in  a  high  school. 


Send  in  questions  to  be  answered 
each  month. 
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HOW  TO  MOUNT  INSECTS  PERMA- 
NENTLY AND  INEXPENSIVELY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  most  instructive  exercises  which 
may  be  carried  out  by  agricultural 
students  of  varying  ages,  consists 
in  a  study  of  insects.  While  promiscu- 
ous collecting  of  insects  by  children  is 
perhaps  not  advisable,  still  a  few  well 
selected  and  well  mounted  specimens 
furnish  valuable  material  for  further 
study  and  certainly  make  most  desir- 
able entries  in  the  school  display  or  ex- 


SHOWING  MOUNTED  INSECT. 
(Can  be  viewed  from  either  top  or  bottom.) 

hibit.  This  is  especially  true  if  speci- 
mens of  the  four  stages  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  an  insect  of  economc  import- 
ance are  mounted  in  the  same  frame 
and  accompanied  by  a  sample  of  the 
insecticide  used  in  fighting  this  particu- 
lar insect. 

The  main  barrier  to  satisfactory 
work  of  this  kind  usually  arises  from 
the  teacher's  and  student's  inability  to 
secure  inexpensive,  pleasing,  permanent 
mounts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
suggesting  the  following  method  which 
I  have  used  Avith  excellent  success. 

First,  secure  some  used  photographic 
plates  which  may  usually  be  obtained 


at  little  or  no  cost  from  any  photog- 
rapher. Select  the  plates  of  one  conve- 
nient size,  say  4x5,  and  by  boiling  in 
water  containing  a  Ittle  lye  or  soda,  the 
old  film  may  be  readly  removed.  Next, 
send  to  the  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.,  Medina,  0., 
asking  them  for  circulars  describing 
their  mounting  sections.  These  sections 
are  of  white  wood  and  come  in  various 
sizes  to  fit  the  glass  plates.  They  cost 
about  one  cent  each.  Secure  some  white, 
liquid  glue  and  with  the  insect  at  hand 
(killed  and  set  in  the  natural  position) 
the  mounting  operation  may  be  started. 

Place  one  plate  flat  on  the  table  and 
glue  the  wooden  mounting  section  in 
place  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  up- 
per surface.  If  the  insect  is  quite  thick, 
glue  another  section  upon  the  first.  Ar- 
range the  insects  as  desired  within  the 
frame  and  attach  to  the  glass  plate  by 
a  drop  of  glue.  Glue  the  second  plate 
upon  the  top  of  the  box-like  structure 
now  formed.  Complete  by  pasting  a 
strip  of  passe-partout  around  the  edge, 
folding  over  a  short  distance  upon  the 
top  and  bottom.  The  insect  is  now  in  a 
position  to  be  viewed  from  all  sides  and, 
if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  place  a 
drop  of  carbon  bi  sulphide  inside  the 
frame  just  before  completion,  the  speci- 
men should  keep  in  perfect  condition 
indefinitely. 


MAKING  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGRICUL- 
TURE INTERESTING. 

Interest  is  absolutely  essential  to 
a  successful  high  school  course  in 
Agriculture.  For,  being  an  adolescent, 
the  high  school  pupil  is  exceptionally 
alert.  His  whole  being  demands  a  field 
in  which  he  can  think  and  feel  keenly. 
To  him  thus  far  farming  may  have  been 
routine  and  drudgery  and  new  phases 
must  be  revealed  if  his  attitude  is  to  be 
changed.  As  he  is  now  more  impres- 
sionable than  at  any  other  stage  in  his 
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whole  career,  our  chief  business  should 
be  to  implant  those  standards  and  ideals 
which  are  to  determine  his  conception 
of  agriculture  and  his  attitude  toward 
it.  These  fundamentals  will  most  read- 
ily furnish  the  field  of  activity  which 
he  craves. 

Let  us  first  show  him,  then,  by  sev- 
eral striking  examples,  that  plants  and 
animals  are  subject  to  much  variation 
and  that  they  are  thus  capable  of  much 
modification  and  improvement.  Also, 
let  the  class  bring  in  or  describe  as 
many  other  examples  as  possible.  Em- 
phasize the  economic  value  of  this  prin- 
ciple, showing  how  man,  by  controling 
this  variation,  can  advance  his  own  in- 
terests or  gratify  his  own  tastes.  Froiji 
this  it  is  a  natural  step  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  factors  and  agencies  in- 
volved in  such  control.  Let  each  stu- 
dent make  lists  of  these  factors,  one 
for  plants  and  one  for  animals,  the  lists 
to  be  discussed  in  the  class  room.  Then 
follows  a  study  of  each  factor,  select- 
ing the  more  familiar  first,  as  for  ex- 
ample, ''Water  Supply  for  Plants." 

Have  all  the  bulletins  obtainable  and 
have  them  well  classified  and  arranged, 
and  have  as  complete  library  facilities 
as  possible.  In  studying  factors  of  con- 
trol assign  topics  to  be  written  up  after 
careful  reading  and  see  to  it  that  the  ar- 
ticles of  special  merit  get  into  the  local 
papers.  Experiments  must  be  intro- 
duced wherever  practicable.  Such  ex- 
periments as  the  germination  test  for 
corn,  the  effect  of  transplanting  on 
plant  growth,  and  the  effect  of  short 
rations  on  the  moulting  time  of  chick- 
ens, should  appeal  even  to  the  most  in- 
different pupils.  Occasional  field  trips 
are  important,  but  the  class  must  be 
kept  together,  and  a  report  of  the  trip 
required  of  each  member. 

The  artistic  and  poetic  phases  of  agri- 
culture must  not  be  neglected.  Give 


these  application  by  way  of  floriculture 
and  landscape  gardening.  By  means  of 
pictures,  observations,  and  descriptions 
arouse  an  interest  in  attractive  sur- 
roundings. Call  attention  to  the  higher 
market  value  of  an  attractive  place  and 
start  a  campaign  against  sign  painting 
on  farm  and  village  property.  These 
things  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
local  minster,  the  real  estate  agent,  and 
the  paint  dealer,  and  a  general  "clean 
up"  movement  should  result. 

Each  student  should  be  encouraged 
to  conduct  at  home  some  line  of  ex- 
perimental work  best  suited  to  his  in- 
terests and  surroundings.  Some  can  ex- 
periment with  chickens,  some  with 
grafting,  others  with  fertilizers,  etc. 
Each  should  make  a  full  report  for  the 
class  and,  if  much  work  of  the  kind  can 
be  done,  a  school  exhibit  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  is  a  profitable  enterprise. 

Work  along  these  lines  should  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  organization  of  a 
local  agricultural  society,  with  regular 
meetings  at  a  place  where  all  will  feel 
free  to  attend.  There  should  be  at  each 
meeting  a  program  consisting  of  music, 
the  discussion  of  some  previously  an- 
nounced topic  of  local  concern,  and  a 
paper  or  address  by  some  resident  of 
the  section  on  the  agricultural  topic 
best  known  by  him.  Following  the  pro- 
gram there  should  be  an  hour  of  free 
social  intercourse  and  merry-making. 
Such  an  organization,  if  well  managed, 
must  result  in  a  general  exchange  of 
ideas  and  information  and  at  the  same 
time  will  serve  to  promote  a  neighbor- 
hood spirit  and  overcome  the  social 
stagnation  which  infests  so  many  com- 
munities. 

In  order  to  accomplish  results  along 
the  lines  suggested,  the  teacher  must 
have  both  training  and  love  for  the 
work  and  must  know  his  community 
and  be  alive  to  its  needs.    There  are 
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also  some  phases  of  the  work  that  are 
best  obtained  in  the  nsual  academic 
way  and  for  these  a  good  text  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  But  if 
the  pupil  once  gets  to  thinking  that  the 
text  contains  all  he  needs  to  know 
about  the  subject,  he  has  lost  the  proper 
point  of  view  and  it  will  be  a  much 
greater  problem  to  maintain  his  inter- 
est. 


A  SCHOOL- YARD  OBJECT  LESSON. 

On  our  school-yard,  which  was  a  very 
large  one,  there  was  a  plot  of  ground 
which  would  produce  nothing  but  wire 
grass.  Clover  had  been  planted,  but  it 
failed  to  grow.  So  the  pupils  of  the 
eighth  grade  dug  up  three  large  plots. 
The  soil  was  tested  with  litmus  paper 
and  found  to  be  very  acid.   They  found 


out  how  much  lime  would  be  needed  to 
correct  this  acidity.  On  one  plot  the 
needed  amount  of  lime  was  added,  on 
another  about  half  the  proper  amount, 
on  another  none.  Clover  was  planted. 
The  same  care  was  given  to  all  three 
plots.  Every  child  made  a  diagram 
showing  what  had  been  done.  When 
school  closed,  no  seed  had  come  up,  but 
every  child  looked  forward  with  inter- 
est to  the  results  of  this  experiment. 
Not  one  will  forget  the  lesson  of  how  to 
make  clover  grow  on  an  acid  soil. 

MAUDE  DAVIS, 
Prin.  of  H.  S.,  McArthur,  0. 


If  you  desire  immediate  answers,  en- 
close stamped  envelope  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  reply  at  an  early  date. 


The  following  topics  will  be  found 
suitable  for  the  autumn  months : 

1.  Composition  of  Soil. 

2.  Relation  of  Soil  to  Water. 

3.  Fertilizers. 

4.  Seeds  and  their  Germination. 

5.  Selecting  and  Storing  of  Seed 
Corn. 

6.  Tree  Planting. 

7.  Weeds. 

8.  Insects. 

9.  Fruits. 

10.  Pastures. 

11.  Agricultural  Clubs. 

12.  Storing  Fruit  and  Grains  for 
Winter. 


The  following  are  valuable  farmers' 
bulletins  for  autumn  months: 

No.  313.  Corn,  Harvesting  and  Stor- 
ing. 

No.  289.  Corn,  The  Production  of 
Good  Seed. 

No.  22.  Farm  Animals,  the  Feeding 
of. 

No.  187.  Farm  Lands,  Draining  of. 

No.  203.  Fruits,  Preserves  and  Jel- 
lies, Canned. 

No.  66,  Meadows  and  Pastures. 

No.  292.  Silos,  Cost  of  Filling. 

No.  32.  Silos  and  Silage. 

No.  134.  Tree  Planting  in  Rural 
School  Grounds. 

No.  28.  Weeds,  How  to  Kill. 
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WITH  THE  BREEDER 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  AMONG  THE  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS 


GOOD-E-NU^T  AGAIN  DEAD. 

The  famous  Duroc-Jersey  boar, 
Good-E-Niiff-Again.  owned  by  Wm.  H. 
Robbins,  of  Riverdale  Farm,  Spring- 
field, died  early  in  July.  He  was  five 
years  old  and  had  been  shown  but 
twice,  winning  first  prize  as  junior 
yearling  in  1909  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair, 
and  both  first  and  championship  as  aged 
hog  in  1910. 

He  was  the  sire  of  the  prize  winning 
boar  at  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1911,  as  well 
as  of  two  or  three  of  the  prize  winners 
at  the  1911  Kentucky  State  Fair. 

laood-E-Xufl.'-Again  was  probably  as 
well  known  throughout  the  state  as  was 
any  Ohio  boar. 


The  Ohio  Shropshire  Association  has 
been  making  remarkable  progress  since 
its  organization  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  classification  for 
Ohio  bred  Shropshires  and  they  re- 
ceived little  distinct  recognition.  At 
the  present  time,  thej^  have  six  prizes  in 
all  the  classes  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
comprising  a  total  prize  list  of  more 
than  $200.  In  addition  to  this  the 
American  Shropshire  Association  has 
increased  the  special  premium  from  $50 
to  $100  and  confined  same  to  Ohio  bred 
sheep. 

Two  years  ago  but  three  exhibitors 
showed  Shropshires.  This  number  has 
increased  to  nine  at  the  present  time 
and  from  all  indications,  when  the  pres- 
ent season  closes  twelve  to  fourteen  ex- 
hibitors will  have  shown  this  breed  of 
animals. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, L.  B.  Palmer,  of  Pataskala,  a 
former  Ohio  State  student,  was  elected 
president.  Ralph  A.  Postle,  of  Camp 
Chase,  also  an  Ohio  State  student,  was 
chosen  vice  president,  and  O.  E.  Stall- 
smith,  of  Urbana,  secretary. 

The  Shropshires  are  certainly  look- 
ing up  in  Ohio  and  anyone  contemplat- 
ing the  purchase  of  breeding  stock  will 
find  an  excellent  selection  among  the 
pens  of  our  advertisers. 


Among  the  hog  breeders  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  conjecture  as  to  why  the 
southern  markets  for  pure  bred  stuff, 
which  were  so  active  a  year  or  tw^o  ago, 
have  fallen  off  so  noticeably  in  their 
demands  for  northern  stock.  Many  be- 
lieve that  the  southern  stock  farms, 
founded  recently,  are  beginning  to  sup- 
ph'-  the  local  demands. 


Mr.  E.  0.  Bradfute,  of  Cedarville.  re- 
cently sold  a  very  fine  Aberdeen  Angus 
bull  to  a  prominent  breeder  in  Virginia. 


Elmer  Drake,  formerly  with  E.  S. 
Kelly,  of  Whitehall  Farm,  and  later 
with  Thomas  Johnson,  at  Columbus,  is 
now  managing  the  herds  of  Chas.  F. 
Sprague,  at  Indianwold  Farm,  near 
Lima,   ■ 

Mr.  Frank  Pontius,  near  Oroveport, 
has  purchased  several  fine  Holsteins  and 
intends  to  establish  a  large  herd. 
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September  News  Notes 


Visitors  to  the  Ohio  State  Fair  are 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  University 
during  their  stay  in  Columbus.  Guides 
Avill  be  stationed  in  the  buildings  to  di- 
rect and  explain. 


A  Farmers '  Week  will  be  held  at  the 
University  next  winter  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  The  plan  of  such  a 
week  is  to  give  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  a  chance  to  take  a  week's  train- 
ing in  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Sci- 
ence at  a  time  when  they  can  leave 
home.  Frequently  many  rural  folks  ex- 
press a  desire  to  attend  the  short  win- 
ter course  here  but  cannot  remain  here 
eight  weeks.  The  week's  training  will 
cover  the  fundamentals  and  permit  of 
a  greater  number  of  our  Ohio  people 
getting  acquainted  with  the  state 's  cen- 
ter of  learning.  This  will  also  help  the 
University. 

Similar  courses  have  long  been  given 
in  other  states  with  success.  Figures 
from  those  of  longest  standing  show  in- 
creased attendance  and  more  thorough 
training  each  year. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  will  make 
an  educational  exhibit  at  the  American 
Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  to  be 
held  October  15  to  November  2,  at  Ma- 
dison Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 


The  September  number  of  the  Exten- 
sion Bulletin  will  contain  an  article  en- 
titled "Plant  Food,"  written  by  M.  A. 
Bachtell.  This  is  a  subject  dealing  with 
Soil  Fertility.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Foulk  has 
also  written  a  special  bulletin  to  be  dis- 
tributed during  the  State  Fair,  entitled 
"Handy  Kitchen  Equipment." 


Farmers'  Reading  Course  and  Home 
Makers'  Reading  Course  bulletins  will 
be  published  monthly  this  year.  These 
bulletins  will  be  sent  to  all  those  who 
request  them. 


Many  important  promotions  were 
made  in  the  University  faculty  at  a  re- 
cent meeting.  Professor,  associate  pro- 
fessor, assistant  professor,  instructor, 
assistant  instructor  and  fellow  are  the 
ranks  in  the  faculty  naming  them  in 
descending  order. 

Three  assistant  professors  in  the  phy- 
sics departments  have  been  made  full 
professors,"  S.  J.  Barnett,"^  F.  C.  Blake, 
and  R.  F.  Earhart. 

New  full  professors  in  the  Arts  Col- 
lege with  their  departments  are :  '^Wil- 
liam L.  Graves,  English ;  F.  A.  McKen- 
zie,  economics  and  sociology;  0.  C. 
Lockhart,  economics;  B.  A.  Eisenlohr, 
German;  H.  F.  Staley,  ceramic  engi- 
neering ;  J.  R.  Withrow,  chemistry,  and 
"^E.  F.  Coddington,  mechanics. 

New  assistant  professors  are  H.  F. 
Walradt,  economics  and  sociology -^Rob- 
ert 0.  Bosey,  German  ,^ J.  A.  Wilkinson, 
chemistry,  and  Freeman  S.  Jacobi,  poul- 
try husbandry. 

Those  raised  to  instructorships  are 
^Otto  F.  Bond,  romance  languages  ;  t).  E. 
Boord,  chemistry,  and  J.  E.  Shepard- 
son,  electrical  engineering. 
J  Miss  M.  C.  Hathaway  will  instruct  in 
domestic  art  in  the  domestic  science  de- 
partment. Edgar  M.  Allen  will  help 
care  for  the  large  classes  in  anatomy 
and  physiology ;  D.  L.  Kays  will  be  in- 
structor in  animal  husbandry,  and  ^j.  N. 
Shoemaker  and  Willis  Guard,  both  this 
year's  graduates,  will  be  assistant  in- 
structors in  the  veterinary  college. 
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Dean  H.  C.  Price  and  Prof.  W.  R. 
Lazenby  will  return  early  in  Septem- 
ber after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to 
study  agriculture  in  Europe.  Prof. 
Herbert  Osborn,  who  spent  the  summer 
abroad,  will  return  at  the  same  time. 


Miss  CarohTi  Breyfogle,  formerly  of 
Wellesley  College,  has  been  elected 
Dean  of  Women.  The  desirability  of 
creating  such  a  position  has  been  ap- 
parent several  years.  Miss  Breyfogle 
occupied  a  chair  at  Wellesley  for  five 
years  and  comes  with  recommendations 
of  exceptional  ability  for  her  new  po- 
sition. 


C.  D.  Steiner,  who  until  lately  was 
connected  with  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment here,  leaves  to  take  up  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricul- 
tural Clubs  of  Kansas.  These  clubs  are 
conducted  by  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  have  proven  a  success  in  every 
way  in  that  state.  At  present  there  are 
about  300  such  clubs  and.  with  in- 
terest increasing  with  the  coming  of 
a  new  man,  it  is  likely  that  the  state 
will  be  provided  in  future  years  with 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Steiner 's  good 
nature  leans  toward  this  work  and  with 
his  training  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, he  will  undoubtedly  make  good. 


The  date  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  library  cannot  be  definitely  given 
as  yet.  Contractors  give  it  as  Xovem- 
ber  1,  but  the  formal  opening  will  prob- 
ably be  nearer  January  1. 


For  problems  in  Agricultural  arith- 
metic write  for  Extension  Bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Ohio  State  University  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Columbus. 


Prof.  Alfred  Vivian  left  July  1  for 
his  "Farmer's  trip  around  the  world." 
His  trip  will  extend  over  a  period  of 
fourteen  months,  during  which  time  he 
will  visit  England,  Germany,  France. 
Italy,  EgjT)t,  Ceylon,  India,  China.  Ja- 
pan and  Hawaii. 

It  is  his  plan  to  give  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  these  countries  the 
most  critical  attention.  Other  sights 
will  be  seen,  but  more  secondarily.  He 
will  endeavor  in  all  places  to  study  how 
to  better  farm  interests  and  in  India 
and  China  he  will  aid  the  governmental 
agricultural  leaders  to  solve  some  of 
their  problems,  especially  of  the  main- 
tainance  of  fertility. 

Prof.  Vivian  will  Avrite  two  letters  a 
month  for  the  Ohio  Farmer,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  follow  him  in  his  stu- 
dy of  foreign  agriculture. 


Prof.  H.  W.  Vaughn  will  not  return 
this  year  to  resume  his  teaching  in  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department.  At 
present  he  is  on  a  farm  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  He  is  reported  to  be  enjoying 
life  there  very  much. 


Five  hundred  and  sixty-two  students 
attended  the  Summer  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity this  year.  Of  this  number  54 
were  engaged  in  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture. This  is  a  decrease  from  last  year, 
but  the  course  here  is  more  advanced 
than  that  at  other  summer  schools  of 
agriculture  and  no  text-books  are  used. 

Courses  were  given  in  Farm  and 
Crops,  C.  J.  Grant;  Soil  Fertility.  F.  E. 
Bear ;  Horticulture.  J.  X.  Gourley ;  Dai- 
rying. Oscar  Erf.  and  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. G.  A.  Bricker. 

Of  the  total  number  in  the  school 
over  100  had  college  degrees  and  13 
were  college  instructors. 
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PLANS  FOR  NEW  DORMITORIES. 

After  carefully  considering  sugges- 
tions at  the  early  summer  meeting  of 
the  Board  ofVisitors  of  the  Ohio  State 
Alumni  Association,  it  was  decided  that 
Dormitories  were  the  greatest  need  of 
the  University  and  a  plan  was  there- 
fore formulated  for  their  attainment, 
and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  were  much  gratified  at 
this  indication  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Alumni  and  heartily  pledged 
their  support  to  the  project.  They  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Thompson  and  F.  E.  Pom- 
erene  committee  to  "confer  with  the 
Board  of  Visitors.  And  in  order  that 
the  said  plans  may  be  given  a  definite 
and  practical  form  the  committee  is  to 
confer  with  the  Attorney  General  as 
to  the  powers  of  the  Trustees  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Alumni 
Association  and  to  prepare  a  proposed 
form  of  agreement  with  said  Associa- 
tion." 

The  Attorney  General  has  approved 
the  power  of  the  Trustees  to  enter 
into  this  agreement  and  the  plan  as 
outlined  is  as  follows: 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  quadrangle 
450x170  to  accommodate  about  450 
students.  The  units  will  cost  about 
$20,000,  and  each  will  have  room  for 
32  students.  The  present  Ohio  Union 
will  be  the  north  side  of  the  quadran- 
gle. 

Funds  are  to  be  raised  by  a  bond  is- 
sue secured  by  a  deed  of  trust  covering 
the  buildings  and  the  contract  with 
the  Trustees,  granting  the  right  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  Dormitories, 
the  income  from  which  shall  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  expense  of  main- 
tenance, repairs,  interest  on  bonds  at 
5%,  and  a  sinking  fund  to  repay  the 
bonds,  on  completion  of  which  the 
Dormitories  become  the  property  of  the 
University. 


This  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  in- 
terest every  alumnus  actively  in  his 
Alma  Mater.  It  is  not  a  proposal  to 
donate  money,  but  to  invest  money,  and 
each  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  money  work  out  a  project  that  has 
the  combined  endorsement  of  Trustees, 
Faculty  and  Alumni. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
none  appreciate  it  more  than  Universi- 
ty men,  that  the  under-graduate  be 
brought  within  the  positive  and  well 
directed  influence  of  the  faculty. 
Much  is  lost  to  college  students  who 
leave  the  class  room  and  pass  into  lo- 
calities that  the  University  atmosphere 
does  not  reach.  The  associations  and 
friendships  of  college  years  are  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  a  college 
education,  and  these  should  be  formed 
in  the  Dormitories,  Dining  Commons 
and  on  theCampus.  That  the  leading 
universities  appreciate  this  is  shown  by 
their  complete  system  of  dormitories. 

In  the  comparatively  short  time 
since  the  above  mentioned  plans  have 
been  developed  more  than  $25,000  have 
been  subscribed.  This  is  sufficient  to 
build  and  equip  the  first  unit  and  the 
project  will  no  doubt  be  carried  out  in 
its  entirety  if  this  first  unit  proves  to 
be  the  boon  expected. 

This  is  certainly  a  laudable  enter- 
prise and  speaks  volumes  for  the  loy- 
alty and  enterprise  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

A  list  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  fol- 
lows: Dr.  A.  B.  Townshend,  Presi- 
dent; Ralph  D.  Mershon,  Secretary; 
John  F.  Cunningham,  Mark  Francis, 
Chas.  W.  Burkett,  William  R.  Malone, 
Charles  C.  Sharp,  Prof.  Wallace  C.  Sa- 
bine, Frank  W.  Rane,  Joseph  S.  Myers, 
George  H.  Matson,  C.  E.  Skinner,  F.  L. 
0.  Wadsworth,  Prof.  Horace  L.  Wil- 
gus,  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Wing. 
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The  first  issue  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Monthly  appeared  last  July.  It 
replaces  the  quarterlj^  and  will  be  pub- 
lished monthly  in  the  interest  of  Alum- 
ni and  former  students. 


The  Dairy  Department  has,  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years  an  extended 
display  of  their  work  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  in  the  new  dairy  building. 


Several  members  of  the  Extension 
Department  gave  instruction  in  differ- 
ent phases  of  agriculture  at  the  various 
summer  schools  held  over  the  state  this 
year. 


Crop  conditions  on  the  University 
Farm  are  good.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  are  in  corn,  which  will  produce  a 
bumper  crop  from  the  present  outlook. 
Twenty-five  acres  of  excellent  timothy 
hay  was  made.  Twenty-five  acres  are 
in  soy  beans.  Last  year's  wheat  crop 
was  killed  during  the  winter. 


Are  you  alive?  Then  let  others 
know  it.   It  pays  to  advertise. 


Sixteen  months  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  new  archaeological  build- 
ing which  has  been  started  on  the  cam- 
pus. 


Agricultural  Society. 

In  the  1911-12  program  some  of  the 
best  known  agriculturists  in  the  coun- 
try made  addresses  before  the  society. 
Next  3'ear  it  is  sure  to  be  better. 


Horticultural  Society. 

This  organization  means  as  much  to 
students  of  Horticulture  as  Avater  and 
oil  does  to  an  engine..  Watch  for  the 
announcement  of  the  first  meeting. 


The  Saddle  and  Soirloin  Club. 

Last  spring  this  club  held  a  horse 
show  on  the  campus  which,  according 
to  judges,  was  one  of  the  best  they  ever 
saw.  Other  stunts  have  been  just  as 
good.  Those  interested  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry should  support  the  club  this 
coming  school  year. 


Townshend  Literary  Society. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  when  many 
students  outside  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture joined  this  society  for  the  train- 
ing in  literary  ventures  and  enjoyable 
social  events.  Why,  then,  should  not 
all  agricultural  students  support  this 
organization?  You  will  be  welcomed 
at  the  first  meeting. 


Agricultural  Extension  Schools. 

FolloAving  are  the  1912-13  dates  of 
Agricultural  Extension  Schools  and  the 
counties  in  which  they  will  be  held : 

Nov.  11,  1912— Gallia. 

Nov.  18 — ^Highland,  Medina,  Adams. 

Nov.  25 — Morgan,  Ashland,  Monroe. 

Dec.  2 — Belmont,  Allen,  Portage. 

Dec.  9 — Tuscarawas,  Preble,  Harri- 
son. 

Dec.  16 — Geauga,  Champaign,  Co- 
shocton. 

Dec.  23 — Cuyahoga,  Fayette,  Fulton. 
Dec.    30  —  Trumbull,  Montgomery, 
Butler. 

Jan.  6,  1913 — Columbiana,  Eoss,  Ash- 
tabula. 

Jan.  13 — Stark,  Delaware,  Wayne. 
Jan.  20 — Licking,  Union,  Darke. 
Jan.  27 — Greene,  Harding,  Hocking. 
Feb.  10 — Huron,  Hancock,  Knox. 
Feb.  17— Williams,  Defiance,  Shelby. 
Feb.  24 — Wood,    Putnam,  Muskin- 
gum. 

March  3 — Logan,  Van  Wert,  Lorain. 
March  10 — Sandusky  and  Lake. 
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FRESH  WATER 


When  You  Want  It.  Where  You  Want  It. 

Can  Easily  Be  Secured.   Install  a 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Fresh  Water 
System 

It  does  the  work  of  practically  two  water  sy terns, — pumps  from 
well  and  cistern  simultaneously  by  compressed  air.  No  water  stored 
to  freeze  in  winter  and  become  tepid  and  disagreeable  in  summer. 
Power  plant  located  where  you  wish.  Runs  with  engine  or  electric 
motor. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  water  systems  to  meet  every 
condition  of  service.    Also  combined  water  and  electric  light  plants. 
Write  for  full  particulars  and  catalogue  No.  1890WT. 

FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE  &  CO. 

CINCINNATI      CLEVELAND      LOUISVILLE  CHICAGO 

W^agon  and  Portable  Scales,  Gasoline  En- 
gines, Pumps,  Water  Systems.  Electric 
Light  Plants,  Wind  Mills.  Feed  Grinders. 
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MYERS  PUMPS  ^S^<^k'ik 


Fig.  1345        Fig.  1287 


Fig.  333 


Fig.  1138 


WELL  PUMPS— Plain  or  Eatchet  Han- 
dle, Single  and  Double  Acting  Force  or 
Lift,  Hand  or  Windmill. 

HOUSE  AND  CISTERN  PUMPS— Plain 
or  Eatcliet  Handle,  Single  or  Double  Act- 
ing, Force  or  Lift. 

PUMP  STANDS— Plain  or  Eatcliet  Han- 
dle, Force  or  Lift,  Hand  or  Windmill.  For 
Tubular  or  Other  Wells. 

HYDRO-PNEUMATIC   AIR  PUMPS— 

Hand  or  Power,  used  in  connection  with 
Pressure  Tanks  for  Private  Waterworks 
Systems. 

POWER  PUMPS— Bulldozer  Power 
Pumps.  Working  Heads,  Pumping  Jacks, 
Etc.,  for  gas  engine  or  motor.    Large  or 


small  capacity — 320  to  7200  gallons  per 
hour. 

TANK  PUMPS— Plain  or  Eatchet  Han- 
dle for  Hand  use,  or  Back  Geared  for  Gaso- 
line Engine  when  desired. 

SPRAY  PUMPS— Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Knapsack  for  hand  use.  Large  capacity 
Power  Sprayers  for  Gasoline  Engines. 
Nozzles,  Hose,  Fixtures,  Etc. 

CYLINDJIRS— Brass  or  Brass  Lined 
with  Non-Corrosive  Glass  Valve  Seat. 
Power  Working  Barrels,  Etc. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  the  famous 
Myers'  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Myers' 
Stayon  Door  Hangers,  Etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  cir- 
culars. 


F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Ashland  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  Works. 
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The  College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 
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Red  Poll  Cattle 

AND 

Chester  White 
Swine 


A  SPECIALTY 


P 


FOR 

URE 

ROLIFIC 

RODUCERS 

SEE 


Geo.  Ineichen  &  Sons 

We  will  have  an  exhibit  on  State  Fair 
Grounds. 
Come  and  make  yourself  at  home. 

APPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Geneva,  Ind. 


Lake  View  Farm 

Hull  Bros.,  Props., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

SometMng  For  Sale  at  All  Times. 

I  Polled  Herefords  | 

J        Nothing  gone  but  the  horns.  |J 

I       Hampshires  | 

5  The  Coming  Breed.  S 

I   Ashland  Stock  Farm  | 

«  Write  for  Information  to  * 

S  E.  Field  &  Son         Camden,  Ohio  £ 


PURE  BRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

lie  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  In 

size,  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  HougMon, 
Sec'y,  Box  154,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  PROF.  W.  A.  HENRY 
THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  FEEDING  OF  ALL  ANIMALS 

Knowledge  of  Feeds  Saves  Thousands  of  Dollars 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding  Price,  $2.25 

Agricultuural  Student,  one  year   Price,  $1.00 

$3.25 

To  those  who  subscribe  before  Oct.  1st,  we  will  send  the  above  com- 
bination for    $2.50 

The  Agricultural  Student  Publishing  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


NOTE — This  offer  does  not  apply  to  Students  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
College.   Book  sent  by  mail  postpaid. 
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Hartman  Stock  Farm 

OFFERS  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 


To  those  starting  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  or  Poultry  busi- 
ness by  selling  the  very  best  of  Breeding  and 
Individuality  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


LUCY'S  CHAMPION  79315 
Is  at  the  head  of  our  Jersey  herd  of  over  five  hundred 
heady  conceded  to  be  the  largest  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys  in  the  world. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBITS  OF  JERSEYS  and 
POULTRY  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 


THE  HARTMAN  STOCK  FARM 
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Elder  Ridge  Shorthorns 

Bred  and  Owned  by 

C.  E.  JOHNSON,  Flushing.  Ohio 

Herd  headed  by  the  prize  winning  Monarch's  Favorite,  assisted  by 
Rosewood  Dale.  Over  80  head  in  herd.  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Inspection  invited. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinoes,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  other.    We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

Edward  H.  Mickle,  Prop.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


I 


DUROCS-RAMBOUILLETS -JERSEYS 


I 


For  Sale 


YEARLING  BOARS 
Sired  by  Good  E  Nuff  Again,  24,875 

"The  Duroc  Wonder" 


SPRING  LAMBS 
Sired  by  the  State  Champion 

Hyperion 


I 
I 


"LIKE  BEGETS  LIKE 


99 
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America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


The  Best  Percheron  and  Coach  Stallions 

THAT  COME  FROM  FRANCE. 

These  horses  are  all  for  sale  at  lower  prices  than  equal  merit  can  be  bought  else- 
where. 

McLaus^hlin  Bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  j 

 ■  ■■  
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Public  Sale,  October  24 


WE  WILL  OFFER  NO  STOCK  FOR  SALE  BEFORE 
THAT  TIME. 

The  strains  of  Durocs  bred  on  Kiverside  Farm  give  sat- 
isfaction.    They  have  real  size  and  prolificacy  and  are 
backed  up  by  generation  upon  generation  of  ancestors 
selected  for  usefulness,  size,  and  feeding  qualities. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sff^W 


MAK£  YOUB  WANTS  KNOWN. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

They  have  quality  and  type  as  well  as  pedigree. 
t-lERD  BOARS 

ROYAL  CHAMPION  OIPROVER,  143000 
PREIMIER  CS   MODEL,  144000 

Also  have  some  extra  good  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $1.50  apiece. 
Eggs  in  season.    A.  E.  FISHER,  Orient,  Ohio. 


Chi  nchinna 
Stock  Farm 


PERCHCRONS 

Young  Stock  For  Sale. 


J.  Q.  SMITH  &  SONS,  New  OarUsle,  O. 


IVIULE  FOOT  l-IOGS 

Largest  prize-winning  show  and  breed- 
ing herd  in  the  land.  Foundation  stock  of 
all  ages  for  sale  from  big.  growthy  and 
healthy  litters.    Seven  big  herd  Boars. 

JOHN  H.  DUNI.AP, 
Box  P  Williamsport,  O. 


Yorkshire  Swine 

"Want  some  pork. 
Get  a  York." 
CHOICE  YOUNG   STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


J.  C.  SHAW 


p.  O.  Box  537 


NEWARK,  OHIO 


Polled  Jersey  Cattle 

Eich  milking,  hornless  beauties.  Pleasant 
to  work  with.  Profitable  to  own.  For  names 
of  breeders,  etc.,  write 

CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec'y, 
R.  D.  4,  Box  30.  Springfield,  O. 


Minor's  Fluid 

A  GUARANTEED 

Sheep  and  Hog  Dip 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

1519  Columbus,  Rd.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Broad  Head,  1220— First  at  Columbus,  1909. 

Grass  Lick  Stock  Farm 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

Amer.  Merino  and  Delaine  Sheep 

This  flock  showed  at  ■  thirteen"  leading  "State" 
.and  County  Fairs  in  1911,  won  151  Firsts,  119  Sec- 
onds and  19  Flock  and  Champion  prizes.  Ewes 
and  Rams  for  sale. 

J.  J.  DEEDS  Sc  SON 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

Newark  Traction  Line,  Stop  Moore's  Corners. 
Call  up  Mr.  SchoefiE. 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  They  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  dealing  and  we 
recommend  them  to  be  reliable  and  safe.    Mention  "THE  STUDENT"  when  you  write. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  By 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Buttar  ram®  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


SHROPSHIRES 


■AND- 


Poland  Chinas 


We  Aim  to  Breed  the  Best. 


Write  or  Visit 


WYANOKE 
FARM 


Geo.  E.  Stallsmith 

R.  D.  No.  5  UEBANA,  OHIO 


White-Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 

R.  &  W.  POSTLE,  c^J-S^^c^eSer  o. 


TI-IE  SHEPHERD'S 

If  you  want  to  buy,  sell,  or  learn  bow  to 
properly  care  for  sbeep  or  goats  you  need 
tbis  beautiful  publication ;  tbe  best  In  tbe 
world.  Only  fifty  cents  a  jea.i\  Free  sam- 
ple copy  to  tho'se  mentioning  tbis  paper. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  310  Monadnock 
Building.  Cbicago,  111. 

JOURNAL. 


Pentolia  Stock  Farm 

G.  A.  Dix,  Successor  to  C.  D.  F.  Dix  &  Son 
DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Breeders  of 

Registered  Percherons, 
Berkshires  and  Shropshires 

Young  Stock  For  Sale 
Prices  Reasonable,  Breeding  and  Quality  Con- 
sidered 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Our  Collegiate  Advertisers 

rellow  Students,  let  us  show  our  appreciation  not  only  by  giving:  these  firms  our  trade,  but  by 
boosting:  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  oug:ht  to  be  a  class  that  any  firm 
would  be  g:lad  to  get  their  goods  before.  Look  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do  your  business 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  your  connection  with  "THE  STUDENT." 


SEASON  1912-1913.  ' 

To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

will  organize  beginners'  classes  as  follows: 

SOUTH  HIGH  ACADEMY, 
199i  S.  High  St.    Phones:  Auto  3456;  Bell  5877. 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Wednesday  evening.  Seutember  IStb.  7:30  o'clock. 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.   Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189. 
Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Friday  evening.   September  20tb,   7:30  ox-lock. 

OAK  ST.  ACADEMY, 
827  Oak  St.    Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189. 
The  Academy  bas  been  rearranged  for  functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $4  00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3  00 

Private  lessons.  SLC-O  per  lesson;  six  lessons   5  OO 

Private  lessons  can  be  bad  afternoons  or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  SI. 00  per  week  until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three-Step,  Colum- 
bus Minuet  and  Rye  Waltz  taught  in  one  term. 

WINTER  PAVILION— Located  on  Xeil  Ave.,  between  Goodale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open 
Tuesday.   Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.     Operated  on  Summer  plan. 

ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES, 
CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 


Student's  Headquarters 

j         MARZETTI  1 

1  Restaurant  1 

t                  1548  N.  HIGH  ST.  & 

^  Headquarters  for  ''Ohio  State"  Boys.  ^ 

1         STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING.  | 

^         FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH. 

1                           POOL.  1 

Come  in  and  get  acquainted. 

For  University  or  Centennial  Informa- 
tion ask  '  'Frosty  " 

Kiler-Walters  Drug  Co. 

11th  AVE.  and  HIGH  ST. 

Maddox  &  Kilgore 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS 
HIGH  ST.,  OPP.  ELEVENTH  AVE. 
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HIGH  ST.  AND  EUCLID  AVE,,  5  minutes  walk  from  O.  S.  U. 

To  the  patrons  of  the  Euclid  Academy  of  Dancing. 

We  wish  to  make  the  following  announcement  for 
the  season  of  1912-13.  Opening  reception  Thursday 
evening,  October  3rd  and  every  Thursday  thereafter. 

Will  organize  beginners  class  Wednesday  Evening,  Sept.  11th 
and  Friday  Evening,  Sept.  27th.  7:30  o'clock.  Tuition:  Gentle- 
men per  term  of  10  lessons  $4.O0.  Ladies  per  term  of  10  lessons 
$3.00.  Tuition  can  be  paid  $  1 .00  per  week  until  paid.  Busin- 
ess and  Residence  Phones,  Auto.  8584,  Bell,  Main  1 759. 


Private  lessons  can  be  had  any  hour,  morning,  afternoon  or  evening. 

Private  lessons  $1.00 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  7  lessons  -  $5.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  6  lessons    -      -      -  $4.00 

We  guarantee  to  teach  you  to  dance  in  one  term  of  private  or  class  lessons. 

Academy  can  be  secured  for  private  parties,  receptions,  club 
dances  and  card  parties.     No  extra  charge  for  card  tables. 
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Get  The  Best 


Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State:  The  New  Student  Folder 
only  $3.50  per  dozen.  A  photo  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date. 


COLUMBUS,0. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


Clothes  may  not  make  the  man, 
but  they  help  a  lot  to  establish  him 

We  make  the  kind  of  Clothes  that  make  a  man  feel 
right.  The  Clothes  wear  right  and  Satisfy  because 
our  ''kind''  of  Tailoring  makes  it  possible 

The  "So-Different"  Tailory 


C.  H.  BRADLEY.  Prop. 


Citizens  Phone  5395 


High  Street  at  Tenth  Avenue 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

Suits  made  and  guaranteed  to  fit,  from 

$18  to  $40 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  N.  HIGH  ST. 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


H.  B.  Roberts 

THE  TAILOR 


We  do  Cleaning,  Pressing*  and 
Repairing 


221  WEST  EIGHTH  AVENUE 
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ORR-KIEFER 


C0LVMBV6, 


199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


^^Just  a  little  better  than  the  hesV^ 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  —  RIGHT 


Neat  Dress  is  the  Signature  of  Prosperity.  Let 

S.  BLOOM 

The  Tailor 

fit  you  with,  a  fall  suit  and  overcoat. 
682  NORTH  HIGH  ST.  Bell,  Main  599 


LOUIS  MONHIET 

IVIerchant  TaiSor 

Suits  Made  to  Order  from  $18.50  to  $35. 
All  Kinds  of  Cleaning,  Pressing  and  Repairing 

1  168  North  Migh  Street 


TAILORS  TO  MEN       1000  PATTERNS       GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION 

Progress  Laundry 

(The  Student  Laundry) 
1534  North  High,  Corner  9th  Avenue 
CLEANING— PRESSING  DYEING— REPAIRING 


BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


''The  Buckeye- 
a  wise  buy.'' 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS  have  mauy  ex- 
clusive features  to  be  had  on  no 
other  Drill — features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal ;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  Go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  see- 
ing the  Buckeye  Drill.  Send  for  catalog. 


TRe American  beecfinsfMac/uneCo. 
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The  College 
Book  Store 

We  Carry  an  Immense 
Stock  of 

Agricultural  Books. 

Veterinary  Books. 

Books  on  Dairying. 

Reference  Books  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Higher  Education. 

Largest  and  most  varied  stock 
of  new  and  second-hand  Col- 
lege Text  Books  in  the  U.  S. 

Headquarters  for  College  Sup- 
plies. ...... 

Everything  the  Student  Needs 


15th  Ave.  &  High  St. 

Opp.  the  University  Entrance 
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Maddox  &  Kilgore 

AGRICULTURAL 

Drawing  Instruments 

and  Materials 

Students'  Supplies 

Fountain  Pens,  Note  Books,  Etc. 


Souvenirs,  Pennants  and  College  Jewelry 
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Ohio  State 
University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

The  College  of  Education. 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  Trork  of  these  Colleges  will  be  sent  on 

request. 


The  College  of 
Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

5.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

6.  A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

7.  A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 
8=  A  Winter  Course  in  Dairying. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in 
regard  to  them,  Address 

H.  C.  Price,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University 
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Quality  Furniture  at 
Reasonable  Prices 


Also  a  Complete  New 
Rug  and  Carpet  Department 


The  McAllister-Mohler  Co. 

142  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Randall  Orchestra 

"Ball-Room  Experts" 

Bell  Phone,  North  1487  Director,  H.  Kurtz  Eandall.  35  CHITTENDEN  AVE 


g.  i  -  -  .MM^^  ROOMS  at  155  W.  FRAME ES  AVE.  for  lady  stu- 

antColumn  ^  ^^nts.  

W 2 ROOMS  inicely  arranged  with  all  modern  con- 
^^^^.x.^^x,  .^^^c^^    ci^^  -..^o.  ceniences  at  124  AV.  FRAMBEiS. 

MILLER  DRUG  CO.,  2  Stores,  16th  Aye.,  5th   

Ave.  and  High.  COR  well  lighted  and  modern  arranged  rooms 
  r     inquire  at  56  W.  FRAMBElS. 

SINGLE  room,  with  all  modern  conveniences,  af  
56  WEST  LANE  AVE.  QO  E.  FRAMBES   AVE.;    two    well  furnished 
  HO  rooms. 


2 NICELY  arranged  rooms  at  90  WEST  LANE  
AVE.                                                                  42       I'RAMBES  AVE  -  two  rooms  for  girls. 


XCELLENT  board  served  reasonable  at  114  W. 


E  "Lane.*"  Also  "nicel7furnished"room"         "  '  OIT  W.  TENTH.    Regular  board  $4.00;  also  2 

.   '  '    well  furnished  rooms. 

FOR  GOODS  MEALS,  like  mother  served,  inquire  ' 

at  167  WEST  LANE  AVE.  igi  E.  THIRTEEN  AVENUP-  five  rooms. 

2 WELL  arranged  rooms  with  modern  conveni-  —    ;  ^        r^^T^-i-r -r^r^^  .  tr 
ences  at  105  W.  LANE  AVE.  MICELY  furnished  rooms  at  IGo  TWELfPTH  AV. 
 '-  '-   Primate  family. 

TWO   well   furnished  rooms  at  50  W.    OAK-      —  ~ — rrr ~z~--- — r  z  ;  : — ; — Z — 
L.xND  AVE.    With  or  without  board.    Terms  23  W   NOr^ich— Room  for  girls,  nicely  fur- 
reasonable,  nished  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

ONE   furnished   room,  also  excellent   board  at 
^3.25;  167  W.  FRAMBES. 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries.. 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 


1 

Watch  for 

NEW  LOCATION 

C.  L.  Volk 

THE  GROCER 

The  Columbus  Blank 
Book  Mfg.  Co. 

Stationers  and  Office  Outfitters 

DESKS,  FILING  DEVICES,  BOTH  WOOD 
AND  STEEL 

PRINTERS,  BINDERS,  ENGRAVERS 

317-319-321  SOUTH  HIGH  ST.,  Columbus,  O.- 

Both  Phones: 
Citizens  2219  Bell,  Main  219 

EVERYTHING    IN     STATIONERY  AND 
BLANK  BOOK  LINE. 


L.  B.  Carruthers,  Mgr.         Citizens  Phone  15 


THE  ELMONT 

GROVEPORT,  0. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 
STUDENT  PARTIES 

Only  5  minutes '  walk  from  both  the  Scioto 
Valley  and  Hocking  Eailroads. 

Brosmefs  lee 
Cream  Parlor 

The  Place  to  Take  Your  Friends. 

We  Do  Catering. 
HIGH  ST.  OPPOSITE  IITH  AVE. 


'THE  TRUTH,  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH' 

Tlie  bird  that  gets  the  worm 
Is  the  bird  that  early  rises, 

And  the  firm  that  gets  our  trade 
Is  the  firm  that  advertises. 


Why  INot 


AVe  have  Kodaks  suitable  for  the 
most  extended  tour,  school  work,  vaca 
tion  or  home  use. 

Kodak  finishing  by  the  latest  ap- 
proved methods. 


Columbus 
Photo  Supply 

Hartman  Theatre  Bldg,  75  E.  State  St. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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SHEPARD  &  OSBUN 


COLUMBUS,  0. 


Breeders  of= 


Poland  China  Hogs 

We  have  the  greatest  Boars  of  the  breed— SENTINEL  and  WHIRL- 
WIND.   Both  sires  of  Grand  Champions.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  seasons. 

Visitors  Welcome — See  Exhibit  at  State  Fair. 

PUBLIC  SALE  NOVEMBER  1st. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

Caloric  Noiseless  Pumping  Engines,  Individual  Water  Works  Systems,  Low  Voltage 
Isolated  Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Plants,  Electric  Construction. 
Conveniences  for  the  Home  and  Farm,  Sold  and  Installed  by  the 

Interurban  Electric  & 
Machine  Co, 

Office:  1547  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 
BeU  Phone,  North  3489 

Better  light  and  water  service  than  the  city  affords  and  at  less  cost  after  in- 
stallation.   Hunt  us  up  at  the  State  Fair  and  see  our  wonderful  demonstration. 


Water  Systems,  Lighting  Plants, 
Hot  Water  Heating,  Furnaces,  Ca- 
loric, Electric,  Gas  and  Gasoline  En- 
gines, Pumps,  Switchboards,  Dyna- 
mos, Motors,  Electric  Supplies. 


Price  Lists  and  Estimates  on  Re- 
ctuest.  We  guarantee  our  Construc- 
tion Work  and  Invite  Competition. 
We  Install  our  Plants  on  Thirty 
Days'  Trial.  Demonstrating  Rooms, 
1549  North  High  Street. 


The  Agricultural  Student. 
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One  Breeder  Recently  Sold  Eight 
Head  of  Live  Stock  Through 
Our  Adv.  Columns. 

You 
Can  Do  As 
Well 

Advertising  Rates  upon  Applica- 
tion. 

Agricultural 
Student  Publishing 
Company 


JOlin  D.  Owens  &  Son 

OWENS,  OHIO, 

Manufacturers  of 

Agricultural  Lime 

 AND  

Lime-Sulphur 

Solution 

CLOVER  LEAF  BRANDS 

Insist  on  G-etting  Them. 


New 
Model 
27 


The  only  gun  that  fills 
demand   for  a  trombone 
("pump")  action  re- 
peaterin  .25-20  and 
.32-20  calib  res. 


REPEATING 
RIFLE 


the 

SKoots 

high  veloci- 
ty smokeless 
cartridges,  also  black 
and  low  pressure  smoke- 
ess,     Powerhil  enough  for 
deer,  safe  to  use  in  settled  dis- 
tricts, excellent  for  target  work,  for 
foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

Its  exclusive  features :  the  quick,  smooth  working  "pump*' 
action;  the  wear -resisting  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel; 
the  modern  solid-top  and  side  ejector  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  in- 
creased safety  and  convenience.     It  has  take-down  construction  and 
Ivor})  Bead  front  sight;  these  cost  extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibres. 
Our  136  page  catalog  describes  the  full  77/(Zr/i/l 
line.    Sent  for  three  stamps  postage.    Write  for  it. 

42  Willow  Street 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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■     1  he  bmith  ■ 
Offer 

WHEN  any  fertilizer  manufacturer, 
or  any  manufacturer,  purchases 
raw  material  for  his  products  it  is  tested 
or  analyzed  before  it  is  used. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
fertilizer  he  uses—before  it  is  used,  that  he  may  know 
for  what  he  is  paying. 


The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company  will  go  the  farmer  one 
better  than  the  manufacturer  and 
pay  for  that  analysis. 
Any  agent  of  this  company  will, 
upon  request  of  the  purchaser, 
draw  samples  of  the  particular 
shipment  of  fertilizer  and  send  to 
a  chemist  for  a  report,  that  the 
purchaser  may  know  before  use, 
that  it  contains  the  elements  that 
it  is  represented  to  contain. 


Understand,  The  Smith  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Company  pays  for 
this  analysis. 

If  the  report  shows  that  the  ferti- 
lizer contains  a  less  proportion  of 
plant  food  value  than  is  claimed, 
an  allowance  will  be  made  for  the 
shortage. 

The  chemist  may  be  any  one  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  agent. 


The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B  (Agents  Wanted)  ■ 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  adyertisers. 
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GROUND 

PHOSPHATE 

ROCK 


EVERY  CAR 

HAS  SPECIAL  CARE, 

IS  GUARANTEED, 

IS  ANALYZED. 


PRAIRIE  STATE" 

MEANS  QUALITY 

Our  Standard  and  Guarantee  is  positively  12^%  phosphorus. 
We  will  furnish  higher  grades,  if  desired. 

Fine  and  uniform  grinding  make  our  Phosphate  Rock  valuable. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  OWN  MINES  TO  YOU. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

(The  Natural  Phosphate  Co.) 
Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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Fertilizers  of  Quality  Insure  your  Harvest  Profits 

The 

Farmers  Fertilizer  Co. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

Complete  Fertilizers  and 
Fertilizer  Materials 

Supplied  in  Bag,  Ton  or  Car  Lots 

Write  us  for  prices  on  your  requirements 
for  mixed  goods  or  materials. 


C.  B.  YOUNG,  General  Manager 

CLASS  *05 

Factory  and  Offices,  Windsor  Avenue  and  Penna.  R.  R. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  iSTUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Agricultural  Student 

Realizes  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  the  immense 
importance  of  supplying  the  soil  with  AVAILABLE  plant 
food  and  the  very  much  lesser  importance  of  supplying 
it  with  an  additional  quantity  of  unavailable  plant  food, 
such  as  rock  phosphates,  etc.,  of  which  it  already  has  an 
ample  supply.  The  key  to  the  situation,  the  means  of 
producing  large  crops  without  depleting  the  soil,  lies  in 
the  use  of  AVAILABLE  plant  food  and  complete  ferti- 
lizers where  manure,  green  crops  and  humus  are  not  to 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantity. 

BOWKER'S  FERTILIZERS 


supply  available  plant  food  in  the  most  acceptable  forms 
and  in  ample  quantity  for  all  classes  of  crops,  whether 
grown  in  the  field  or  the  market  garden. 


Our  booklets  may  interest  you. 


Bowker  Fertilizer  Works 

1204  Second  National  Bank  Bulding, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  wlien  writing  advertisers. 
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Be  Progressive! 

RAISE  40  BUSHELS 
OF  WHEAT  PER  ACRE 

Save  Vt.  the  Seed,  1^  the  Land  and  Vt.  the 
Labor,  or  plant  your  usual  acreage 
and  DOUBLE  YOUR  CROP. 

European  Farmers  average  30  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre.  This 
means  that  some  are  growing  40,  even  50  bushels  per  acre. 

European  Experiment  Station  Directors  state  that  50%  of  their 
heavy  yields  are  due  entirely  to  Fertilizers — the  other  50%  being  at- 
tributed to  better  seed  selection,  proper  tillage,  etc. 

Some  of  Ohio's  progressive  farmers  are  now  (with  Armour's  Fer- 
tilizers) equaling,  even  exceeding  the  heavy  European  yields. 

Their  experiences  are  strikingly  shown  by  photographs  in  our  new 
illustrated  booklet,  entitled  ''OTHERS  ARE  DOING  IT,  WHY  NOT 
YOU."  Write  for  a  copy  and  get  acquainted  with  the  BEST  FERTI- 
LIZER MADE,  improved  farming  methods,  and  see  how  you  can  in- 
crease your  Wheat  yield  without  extra  expense. 


The  Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  Reinforced  Concrete  Silo 

embodies  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  Silo  construction.  Just  con- 
crete and  steel  combined  in  approved,  scientific  manner  and  form, 
botli  in  the  makino-  of  the  block  and  in  the  erection  of  the  structure. 


SIMPLE!  STRONG!  DURABLE! 
COMMERCIALLY  PRACTICABLE. 

Will  not  burn,  blow,  nor  rot  down.  Lowest  after-cost  of  keep- 
up.  Manner  of  construction  and  reinforcement  fully  covered  bv 
letters  patent.  Ask  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  booklet  and  tes- 
timonials. 

The  Perfect  Silo  &  Cistern  Block  Co, 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


"When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc..  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary 
Instruments  and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  184:4.  Incorporated  1904. 


The  McDonald 


1  Hardware  Co.  i 


FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 


i|  We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  g 
with  O.  S.  U.  bovs. 


W  ^^^^<'1^<^  ^i^'^lff}  ii^MWa^ 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 


Hardware 


Stoves  and  House  Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  IVIetal  Rooting 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  ^Yben  writing-  advertisers. 
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CRUSHED 
LIMESTONE 

For  Agricultural  Purposes 

Corrects  Soil  Acidity 

Many  unsolicited  letters  have  come  from  onr 
friends  and  customers  as  to  the  excellent  results  of 
the  use  of  our  ground  limestone.  Much  unproductive 
land  has  been  reclamed  and  made  to  produce  fine 
crops,  and  all  we  have  claimed  for  our  product  has 
been  proven  by  the  results. 

Price  $1.00  Net  Ton  in  Bulk,  or  $1.75 
Net  Ton  in  Sacks,  $2.25  in  Cloth 
Sacks,  F.  0.  B.  Quarry. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  SAMPLE. 

THE  CARBON  LIMESTONE  CO. 

712  Stambaugh  Building 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  aclyertisers. 
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New  Times, 
New  Things 


The  old  fertilizer 
formulas  are  giving 
way  to  the  new.  At 
every  farmers'  meeting 
I  one  subject  should  be 
the  fertilizer  formula 
that  will  furnish  a  balanced  ration  to  the  crop  and  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  To  do  this  the  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  as  much 

POTASH 

as  Phosphoric  Acid.  Our  note  book  has  condensed  facts  essential 
in  farmers'  meetings  and  plenty  of  space  to  record  tlie  new  things 
that  you  hear.     Let  us  send  one  to  you  before  your  institute  meets. 

A  supply  of  these  is  furnished  by  request  to  every  institute  held  in  several  states. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  supply  delivered  free  of  charge  to  every  Institute,  Grange 
or  Farmers'  Club  Of&cer  on  request.    It  contains  no  advertising  matter. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 


Chicago 


New  Orleans 


Savannah 


Preserve  Your  "Students" 

Often  Tou  have  wanted  to  again  read  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  back  copy  of  The 
Agricultural  Student  only  to  find  that  number  lost  or  mutilated.  Avoid  this  disappointment 
and  keep  every  copy  in  perfect  condition  by  using  our 

BIG  BEN  BINDERS 

ASK  US  ABOUT  IT.  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  PUB.  CO. 


It  makes  uo  difference  what  your  seeding  conditions  are.  you  cau  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drill? 
are  sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Sent! 
for  the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  yonr  local 
dealer  aud  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 

The  American  \S ivedin(j  /IaChine  Co.  -[emee^e^Eb 
 ^Springfield,  Ohio,  U.3.A.  


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 


The  Agricultural  Student. 


BE  PROGRESSIVE 

 BUY  

HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL 


The  absolute  "Measure  of  Value"  of  Acid  or  Rock  Phosphate  is 
the  cost  per  unit  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  eleven  brands  of  fertilizers.  Our  "Wheat 
Special"  is  the  highest  grade  of  acid  sold  in  OHIO. 


The  M.  Hamm  Company 

WASHINGTON  C.  H.,  OHIO. 


OTHERS  GUARANTEE  WE  DELIVER 

"Nature's  Source  of  Phosphorus" 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

The  most  economical  and  only  permanent  source  of  phosphorus.  An  application  of 
2000  lbs.  per  acre  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  for  five  to  ten  years  and  does  not 
sour  or  injure  the  soil. 

As  to  the  methods  of  applying  and  benefits  derived  from  this  material  we 
refer  to  results  reported  from  your  own  Experiment  Stations  and  those  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

We  are  miners  and  shippers  of  Tennessee  Phosphate  Rock  and  have  been 
steadily  engaged  in  the  business  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
deposits. 

We  have  the  most  complete  and  "up-to-date"  drying  and  grinding  plant  in  Tennessee 
and  devote  our  time  and  attention  to  the  preparation  of  GROUND  PHOSPHATE 
ROCK  for  direct  application. 

A  large  storage  capacity  enables  us  to  make  prompt  shipments.  We  are  always  ready 
to  correct  and  make  good  our  mistakes  and  will  use  every  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
Write  me  for  guarantees  and  prices. 

J  O  M  IN    R  U  H  M,  Jr. 

MT.  PLEASANT  TENNESSEE 

Ground  Rock  Branch  of 

RUHM  PHOSPHATE  MINING  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Tennessee  Phosphate  Rock 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writinc'  advertisers. 
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WHEN  IT'S 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
or  ENGRAVINGS 


of  any  kind 
see  or  write 


Backer  Engraving  Co 

8OV2  N.  High  St,y  Columbus,  Ohio 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD  IN 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 


DUNN'S  "LOCK"  FLOATS 


DUNN'S   "ASEPTIC"  EMASCULATOR 


(Patent  Applied  For.) 
ABSOLUTELY    PERFECT— A    3IARVEL  OF 
SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY. 
Points  of  Superiority 

Has  no  screws.    Will  bold  a  long  or  short  F>lade. 
Easilj'  cleaned.    No  parts  to  rust. 
Requires  No  Special  Blades. 

824    Straight  Float    $2  50 


825  Angular  Float   

826  Black  Molar  Float   

827  Concave  (spoon)  Float 
Set  of  4  with  2  handles  . . 


  2  50 

  2  50 

  2  50 

  9  00 

Write  for  Special  Circular  of  Dunn's  Perfected 
Mouth  Speculum. 


(Patent  Applied  For.) 
(Figure  1769. 

A  modification  of  the  Dr.  Geo.  R.  White-Hauss- 
mann  Emasculator.  This  instrument  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  the  White-Haussmann  Emascula- 
tor. Init  considerably  improved  by  being  made 
aseptic  'as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  instru- 
ment and  the  White  modification  should  not  be 
confused  with  other  so-called  White  Emasculators, 
as  they  are  materially  different  in  construction. 
The  emasculators  manufactured  by  us.  Price,  .?10. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  STUDENTS— Send  list  of  wants.    We  will  not  be  undersold. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

708  SOUTH  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS^ 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  for  Cash 
Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  adyertisers. 
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Varsity  Barber  Shop 


The  same  old  stand,  refitted  and  remodeled. 


The  Best  and  Most  Convenient  Barber  Shop  for  ''Ohio  State  Students." 


^  1/ 

Dairymen  Who  Ship  Their  Cream 

to  us  will  tell  you  that  they  receive  greater  benefits  and 
more  advantageous  arrangements  than  elsewhere.  Why 
not  try  us  and  prove  it.   A  postal  brings  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  "SIMPLEX'^  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00         900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00        1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


Please  meutiou  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 


We  are  the  originators 
of  the  only  guarantee 
that  stands  the  test 
in  the  scales  of  justice 

Your  money,  including  any  trans- 
portation charges  you  may  have 
paid,  will  be  promptly  returned 
if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago 


Make  the  Best  Butter 

The  Cream  Separator  does  not  actually  make  tlie  butter,  of  course,  hut 
the  quality  of  butter  that  can  be  made  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the 
cream,  and  the  condition  of  the  cream  depends  on  the  cream  separator. 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separa- 
tors are  undeniably  and  indisput- 
ably capable  of  producing  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  cream  than  any 
other  separator  or  skimming  sys- 
tem, thus  enabling  the  production 
of  a  better  quality  of  butter. 

Highest  Awards 
Always 

Year  after  year,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  all  highest  butter 
awards  of  importance  have  been 
made  to  De  Laval  exhibits,  as  was 
the  case  at  the  Paris  and  St.  Louis 
World 's  Expositions  and  has  been 
the  case  in  every  annual  contest 
of  the  National  Buttermakers ' 
Association  since  its  organization 
in  1892. 

At  the  last  great  National  Dai- 
ry Show  in  Chicago,  October-No- 
vember, 1911,  all  higheist  cream 
and  butter  awards  were  again 
made  to  De  Laval  separator  pro- 
duced exhibits. 

The  production  of  the  best 
cream  and  butter  is  as  important 
as  the  use  of  a  cream  separator 
at  all,  and  any  De  Laval  agent 
will  be  glad  to  explain  WHY  the 
De  Laval  separator  excels  in  this 
as  in  other  respects,  which  a  De  Laval  catalog  will  likewise  help  to  do  and 
will  be  gladly  sent  to  anyone  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


